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AMY’S SACRIFICE. 

BY 3f IE. 


Charlie and Amy Brooke "liad spent a 
nice long vacation -with Aunt Mary in the 
country, and were going to start, bright and 
early, in the morning. Aunt Mary had a 
pretty little black kitten, just as black as a 
coal, that she intended giving one of the 
children when they went. She did not know 
■which to give it to, for they both wanted it, 
so she determined to watch them at their play, 
and see which was most likely to take the 
best care of it She noticed that Charlie 
stoned frogs, and stuck briers in Rover's 
wool; but Amy would pick them out, and 
take the poor frogs in her apron, and try to 
bind up their broken legs. 

Charlie and Amy both wondered which 
would get Kitty. Charlie thought he would; 
for he had brought water and chopped wood 
for Aunt Mary, and she had called him a 
good boy, and told him she would remember 
him sometime. He thought he would 
harness kitty in a little cart, and fill it with 


hull-frogs. What fan it would be to see 
them jump on her back when she started to 
go. “Wont the boys have jolly times with 
me ?” he said. 

Amy thought, if Aunt Mary should give 
kitty to her, she would put a great long piece 
of elastic in her return-ball, and run down 
the garden with kitty at her heels, darting in 
and out of the hushes after the pretty red 
ball; and she would put her in her doll’s 
Cradle, and rock her to sleep every night. 
Such nice times they would have playing 
house! 

Well, which do you think got Kitty? I 
think Amy did. Yes, Aunt Mary gave Topsy 
to Amy, and told her to take good care of 
her, and not let Charlie hurt her. Amy 
promised, and made a cosy bed in a little 
basket she had brought to carry berries home 
in, and put it in the comer where Topsy 
slept. 

“I had rather put kitty in here than 
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berries,” said she; u for I can buy berries in 
the city, but where could I buy such a sweet 
little kitty as Topsy ?” 

Charlie did not say anything about it; but 
he was very much disappointed. He did not 
notice Amy or her kitten, but went out to 
vent his ill-humor on the frogs and grass¬ 
hoppers. 

In the morning, when Amy awoke, her 
first thought was of kitty; so she dressed 
herself as quick as she could, and hurried 
down stairs, where she found breakfast all 
ready, and Aunt Mary and Charlie at the 
table. Breakfast over, Amy put Topsy in 
the basket, and, after bidding Aunt Mary 
good-by, was soon seated with Charlie in the 
cars, whizzing away towards home. All the 
way Amy was thinking of her little kitten; 
and every now and then she would pat the 
basket, and say, “ Here, little Topsy, wont we 
have nice times when we get home?” Hap¬ 
pening to look at Charlie, she saw that he 
appeared unhappy. “Poor Charlie!” said 
she; “he is sorry Aunt Mary did not give 
Topsy to him. I will let him play with her 
sometimes, if he is kind to her. “ Perhaps,” 
she added, after a moment’s thought, “per¬ 
haps he would be kind to her, if I should give 
her to him; but how could I part with 
Topsy? Yes, 1 will. I have a little bird at 
home, and Charlie hasn't any pet. It may 
make him more gentle, if he has something 
of his own to play with.” So Amy made up 
her mind to give Topsy to Charlie. 

How Charlie was thinking that Aunt 
Mary was real mean to give the kitten to 
Amy instead of to him, when he was the 
oldest, and wanted it so much, and he deter¬ 
mined that Amy should not have her long. 
There was a little pond in his father’s gar¬ 
den, and he would throw kitty in there; and 
then, if anybody found her, Amy -would think 
she feh in. Full of these wicked thoughts, 
he sat back in his seat and would not speak 
to Amy, who tried to draw him into conver¬ 
sation ; so she did not tell him that she was 
going to give Topsy to him. 

When Amy got home, she ran for a piece 
of paper and a pencil, and was busily en¬ 
gaged in writing for a few moments; then 
she tied the paper round kitty’s neck with a 
piece of pink ribbon, gave her some milk in 
the porch, and ran into the house. 

Soon Charlie came round the comer, and, 
seeing kitty quietly enjoying her milk, he 
grabbed her up and ran off with her. When 
he reached the pond, he sat down a moment 


to think whether he had better tie a rope 
round kitty’s neck or not. He was afraid she 
would get out if he did not; and if he did, 
and she should ever he found, they would 
accuse him of throwiifg her in. 

While he was hesitating, he heard a 
rustling in the bushes. He hid kitty under 
his coat, and looked all around; but nothing 
was to be seen. He sat down, took a rope 
from his pocket, and was just going to put it 
round kitty’s neck, when he heard the 
rustling again, a little nearer than before. 
This time he started up, and went in the 
direction of the noise. It was nothing but 
some little birds swaying the branches of the 
trees. He stooped to pick up a stone to 
throw at' them, when Kitty, who had been 
struggling to get at the birds, leaped out of 
his arms and scampered off Away went 
Charlie after her, puffing and blowing, 
tumbling over sticks and stones, till at last 
she tried to climb a tree, when Charlie 
caught her. 

“You wont get away this time, Miss 
Kitty,” said he. “You’ve got to go now.” 
So he carried her back to the pond, strug¬ 
gling and mewing, and threw her in, just as 
something white flattered at his feet He 
stooped and picked up a piece of paper, 
opened it and read: 

“For Charlie—from sister Amy. Please 
be kind to her. n 

He read it again, when the truth flashed 
upon his mind. Amy had tied that round 
Topsy’s neck for him. She had given up 
her little pet to make him happy, and he had 
thrown her into the water. With one bound 
lie was over the edge of the pond, and making 
swift strokes towards kitty, who was rising 
for the last time, he succeeded in reaching 
her; and, climbing out, he went and threw 
himself, with kitty in his arms, under the 
bushes, and cried as if his heart would break, 
saying between his sobs: 

“Hear Amy! Poor little kitty! What a 
wicked hoy I have been P’ 

Just then he heard a voice say, “What are 
you crying for? Cat been scratching you? 
Yon look like a drowned rat. Get up and 
come along with me.” 

He looked up, and there stood one of his 
playmates, Dick Whitehouse. 

“ Get up, I say, and come and have some 
fun, stoning the frogs!” 

“Ho, Dick,” said Charlie; “I shall never 
stone another frog.” 
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“ Why ? Have you had a licking for it ?” 

“ I have deserved more than one. But sit 
down here beside me, and I will tell yon 
why.” 

Dick sat down, and Charlie told him all 
about it, and showed him Amy’s little note. 
Dick began to think he had been a bad boy, 
too. Tears came into his eyes as he read the 
note, and he said, “X wish she was my 
sister.” 

The two boys promised each other there, 
that they never would torment or injure an 
animal again; and Dick told Charlie he 
would not tell anybody what he had told 
him. And they were fast friends ever after. 

Charlie dried Topsy the best way he could, 
and took her to a little sunny nook, where 
Amy would be sure to find her when she 
wanted her. Then he slipped into the house 
without being seen, changed his clothes and 
went down stairs, just as the bell was ringing 
for dinner. His mother noticed that he did 
not eat much, but she said nothing, and as 
soon as dinner was over, he asked her if he 
might go and play with Dick Wliitehouse. 

“ Well, my sou,” said his mother, “ I want 
you to have playmates, but I had much 
rather you would choose boys that do not 
stone frogs, and tease dogs and cats.” 

“But, mother,” interrupted Charlie, “we 
are not going to do so any more. We mean 
never to be so wicked again.” 

u O Charlie/’ cried Amy , u how glad X am I” 


And, running up to him, she threw both 
arms around his neck and kissed him. 
Charlie drew his arms around Amy’s waist, 
and told her he had much, rather stay at 
home and play with her and Topsy, if she 
would let him. 

“ Why, Topsy belongs to yon,” said Amy; 
“but I would like to play with you ever 
so much.” 

“No, Amy, Topsy does not belong to me. 
It would be mean in me to take her. Aunt 
Mary gave her to you.” 

“ But I gave her to you, dear brother.” 

“Please take her, Amy, if you want to 
make me happy. You will keep her yourself, 
or we will go into partnership. Will that 
suit you?” 

“Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Amy. “That is 
just the thing. Come, let us find her and 
give her some dinner.” 

They found kitty, and gave her a saucer of 
nice milk and some little scraps of meat; 
and they spent the rest of the day in playing 
hide-and-go-seek with her in the orchard. 
Charlie bought a little coral bell for kitty’s 
ribbon, and very happy was Amy to see how 
kind he was to little Topsy. She never knew 
that her little note saved kitty’s life; but she 
thought it somehow helped Charlie to be a 
more gentle boy. Many a good frolic did 
they have with Topsy, and Charlie never 
regretted his good resolve. 
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AN ENGAGEMENT KING. 

BY KATE PUTNAM. 


The brief twilight of late antnmn sent its 
last sun-rays in at the window, deepening the 
crimson of the wann-hued curtains, bringing 
bright golden gleams into the liair of Juiie 
Winston, and flushing the usually pale cheek 
of Madame de Yaux. A stronger contrast 
than these two could scarcely be imagined, 
although both the elder and younger lady 
certainly possessed uncommon beauty, and 
yet with a faint suspicion of a likeness, which 
suggested the possibility of relationship. 

Madame de Yaux was a thorough French 
woman; dark-haired, dark-eyed, creamy- 
cheeked, mobile-featured, with a face of 
infinite vivacity and variety, elegant, fasci¬ 
nating, not too scrupulous of means, so the 
end proved satisfactory. 

Julie Winston, her young cousin, sat on a 
cushion at her feet, while madame reclined 
upon the sofa. It was a positive trial to keep 
one's eyes off Julie Winston, she was so ex¬ 
quisitely pretty. Wherever she went, people 
looked after her to the very verge of rudeness. 
Every movement was a study, every flitting 
expression more charming than that of the 
moment preceding. A girl of contradictory 
elements, sweet, willful, gay and sad by turns, 
at times a very child in naive simplicity, and 
again startling you by a momentary look or 
tone, seemingly more suited to a finished 
coquette or woman of the world than to a 
giri of seventeen. Even in her personal 
appearance these contradictions were appar¬ 
ent Just now she was looking down, seem¬ 
ingly studying the pattern of the carpet, while 
Madame de Yaux was speaking. From the 
golden hair, the fair, flushed face, one would 
naturally judge the eyes hidden beneath 
those long, brown lashes to be blue or light 
hazel; but when she raised them, as she did 
an instant after, one would see that not 
madame’s own were darker. 

“Ah, ma petite, it is ignorance of others, 
depend upon it, that he has such a charm for 
you. He, indeed!” And madame shrugged 
her French shoulders, and gave a short laugh 
not flattering to the gentleman under discus¬ 
sion—or dissection, perhaps, would be the 
fitter word. “He, indeedh His age is more 
than twice your own; he is not handsome, 
and, del! the tales I couia tell you of his 


lifeP And madame raised her eyes to 
heaven, a la Saint Cecilia. “What, then?” 
she continued, with rapid vehemence; “we 
have here a man who is neither young, hand¬ 
some nor good, and yet he rales mademoiselle 
with a rod of iron. She is in perfect subjec¬ 
tion to his wishes—and why?” 

“Why?” said the young girl; “becanse he 
is grand, because he is alone, unapproachable, 
because he dwarfs all others. Not handsome! 
He Ls beauty itselfP 

Madame bent upon the fair, excited face a 
look of unutterable scorn. 

“See how she makes a magnificent idol*of 
common clay I O, the wisdom of seventeen 1 
Pray, whom have you seen/ child, to compare 
him with? A few village rustics! I grant 
you one thing; he has brain; but where is 
the heart? You would starve! Or, perhaps, 
the little one is not so simple as she seems. 
She would willingly fold her wings within a 
golden cage,” with a most unpleasant empha¬ 
sis upon the adjective. 

Julie drew herself up with charming dignity. 

“It is evident, Cousin Nathalie, that we 
could never sympathize on this subject.” 

And, with a determination that precluded 
all attempt at opposition, the conversation 
was directed into another channel, and soon 
became so uninteresting that the opponents, 
though presenting an outward truce, in 
thought returned to the disputed question. 

What were the feelings of her young rela¬ 
tive towards Osmond Bay? That was a 
point Madame de Yaux would have liked 
very much to settle. Had she possessed at 
this moment one of those convenient 
Aladdin’s lamps or magic rings, it is very 
certain that her first use of it would have 
been to look into the heart of Julie Winston, 
to bring about a change of identities, in fact, 
for a brief space of time; which, in all proba¬ 
bility, would have left her as unsatisfied as 
before, for Julie herself could not have told 
them. 

Later the same evening, when Julie had 
gone up stairs to devote herself to her half- - 
sick, half-hypochondriac mother, Osmond 
Bay came in. 

“Whatever that man wants he will b* - 
certain to get,” a physiognomist had one# 
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said of him; and, indeed, it did not require 
an extraordinary amount of skill in face- 
reading to predict as much. Qne could per¬ 
ceive the immense strength -of his will in 
every feature; the square chin, the resolute, 
magnetic blue eyes, the straight, massive 
nose, and the-firm, 6et month. There was 
will in the very curve of his heavy blonde 
mustache. Eecalling this man’s face, feature 
by feature, it is hard to say why it was not 
handsome, for each one was faultless. Look¬ 
ing at him, it was easy to see that he was not 
so, whatever may have been the cause. 

There was an evident antagonism between 
the new-comer and Madame de Yaux,all the 
stronger that it was concealed under a slight 
show of courtesy, not thoroughly open and 
honest. A strange species of hatred, that 
seemed like the dead ashes of some other 
feeling, long since burned out 

“Where is Julie?” asked Osmond Ray at 
length. 

“She is out; at one of her young friends,” 
answered madame, with characteristic ina¬ 
bility to tell the truth, although no possible 
good could be served by the evasion. But 
equivocation Madame de Yaux had carried 
to a fine art, and she loved it for its own 
sake. 

The conversational wheels did not run very 
smoothly, at least upon the part of Mr. Ray. 
Still, being an habitue of the house, he seemed , 
in no particular hurry to depart, leaning hack 
rather lazily ip the depths of one of the lu.xu- • 
rious arm-chairs. As for madame, every few 
moments she would raise her eyes, and, in a 
quick, furtive, French way, glance at her 
visitor, as if seeking to read something in his 
face. As well, however, she might have 
sought to decipher meaning in an iron mask 
as in the countenance of the man who sat 
there, conscious yet careless of her scrutiny. 

“I am going to s take Julie away with me, 
Mr. Ray,” announced Madame de Yaux, 
finally, after a few moments’ silence, with an 
odd intonation of the voice, containing some¬ 
thing that might be construed as the first 
war-note of battle. 

In which light her companion evidently 
viewed it. The indolence of his attitude 
vanished instantly. He looked at her with 
hard eyes, then said, slowly, with the sugges¬ 
tion of a sneer: 

“I thought you had come for that” 

Yes, it is a shame that so beautiful a little 
flower ■ should -shed- its perfume -for nothing, 
where there is no one to appreciate it.” 


“I not possessing that ability” he said, 
coolly. 

■Which remark Madame de Yaux passed 
over. Parhaps she did not hear it, her eves 
being fixed at that moment on a picture that 
hung opposite her sofa. 

“ Who would have fancied she would grow 
into such wonderful beauty,” she continued, 
“ when one remembers the little sunburnt 
child, with tangled hair, of ten years ago ?” 

“ Yet she was a remarkably pretty child, 
even'then,” observed Mr. Ray, as if not too 
well pleased . vith this depreciation of Julie's 
infantine charms; “very pretty, very sweet, 
the only child in whom I ever perceived anv 
special attractiveness.” 

“Granite throughout!” ejaculated mad¬ 
ame, casting up her eyes with a shrug. “ Did 
such another nature ever exist?” 

“Probably not,” replied Mr. Ray, with a 
slight laugh. 

“Not to be fond of children! The only 
Innocent things living!” sighed Madame de 
Yaux. 

Like one tired out with affectation, Mr. 
Ray did not trouble himself to reply to this 
remark. A few moments more of silence 
ensued, during which madame amused her¬ 
self by playing with the fringes of her light 
shawl, a little shadow, possibly genuine, on 
her face, as if- her thoughts were far away 
from the present. 

“You are very fond of the girl?” she re¬ 
sumed, presently, with the old expression on 
her features. 

“ ‘ Fond ’ is hardly the word.” 

The curtain of a window near by suddenly 
demanded madame’s attention, in restoring 
which to its proper position her face was 
necessarily averted from the cool gaze oppo¬ 
site. What the curtain saw was not a 
pleasant sight When she spoke again, it 
was with the mask of courtesy thrown off. 

“Osmond Bay, I am going to take your 
prey from you. You shall not freeze her 
heart out with your cold, cruel eyes. I will 
save her from you. Sit there and sneer as 
you will; you shall see.” 

“ In what way will you effect this marvel?” 
he asked, with an incredulous smile. 

“ I will tell yon,” she replied; “ I will not 
strike in the dark. By teaching her to love 
another the marvel will be brought about” 

“And that other?” 

“ Is one who is irresistible.” 

“Good!” laughed Osmond Ray. “I wish 
you all success, and, furthermore, will promise 
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no interference in yonr schemes throughout 
the winter. ' 

“ You do not lack for confidence;” remarked 
madame, irritated by her adversary’s gener¬ 
osity; “or else you are unmoved at the 
prospect of losing her, which I regard as 
certain.” Then, with one of her sudden 
changes, she leaned towards him, and said, in 
a low voice, “ Tell me, why do you want the 
child? Why not resign her to one younger, 
more suited to her? She is an innocent 
angel, too good for you; why doom her to 
the sure unhappiness that you would .rring 
her? Tour nature, tastes, ideas, are at 
variance; give her a destiny of her own 
choosing. Why clip her wings before she 
has ever tried them? Left to herself she 

would choose another lover, and she is not_ 

is not—like—what your youth preferred ” 
the last words in a faltering voice, and almost 
inaudible. 

At this the man’s face darkened, the cool 
sneer altogether gone. 

“ Ske is the true ideal, what I sought else¬ 
where, the loss of which well nigh ruined my 
life; and it is to save it from ntterwreck that 
I want that child, because she is an innocent 
angel, because she is pure, and good, and 
true.” 

To an interested observer, it would have 
been curious to note the gradual change of 
the speaker’s stem face. At first, hard as if 
indeed carved from that granite to which 
Madame de Vaux had likened it, by degrees 
it softened and lightened, until, as by a mira¬ 
cle, one saw the ■ man Heaven had intended 
him; the idealized face, with the grand, high 
! soul shining through, the man that vanished, 
Heaven knows where, some twenty years ago, 
when some fatal mistake had changed and 
hardened Osmond Bay into what in after 
times men saw him. 

On the other hand, while a corresponding 
change was observable in the countenance of 
the lady, the process was exactly the reverse. 
It was as if the dark and evil spirit left his 
“nl for hers; and at the last shg broke out 
with hissing intensity: 

“Tou shall not have her—if y ,] iej y ^,,13 
almost say! Freed from your influence, she 
will soon learn to love another, the husband 
I have chosen, for her, suited to her in yonth 
and beauty, a husband most fitting!” 

The ideal, possible nature had vanished 
from Ray’s face. Whatever there was of evil 
to this man’s character Madame' de Yaux 
aaemed to have power to call forth. 


the bitter sneer curled his Hp, as be said'. 
“ Who is this paragon, my successful rival ?” 

“ Everything that is charming; everything 
that is French; his lineage is ancient and 
spotless, and he himself the last and best of 
all his line. I will bring your Julie back with 
his engagement-ring upon her finger.” 

“And I will take it off,” said Osmond Bay, 
looking, as he spoke, like an impersonation cf 
the unalterable will. 

“Do your utmost!” hissed Madame de 
Yaux. “Once she has learned—as learn she 
will—to love St. Hilaire, yonr influence is 
gone, and I deiy you to restore it!” 

Madame was forgetting the bienseances in 
her excitement, but this pretty exhibition of 
feminine amiability produced little effect on 
the hard nature of Osmond Bay, who smiled 
a little at the flashing eyes and frowning; 
down-drawn brow, made slight answer, and 
erelong, with a few careless parting words; 
left his late hostess to recover her ruffled 
equanimity in solitude. 

But once outside the house, he looked up 
to one of the windows, where a light was 
burning, and where, across the close-drawn 
curtain, flitted a light shadow. Perhaps 
madame’s assurance had failed to deceive 
him. He lingered a little, looked up, walked 
on, turned back, looked up again and stood 
still. And standing there, with loving, long¬ 
ing eyes fixed on the unconscious shadow, we 
will leave him, while the cold autumn even¬ 
ing settles more closely around, shutting in, 
in one mass of darkness, the rayless sky, the 
brown, leafless branches, and the silent gazer. 

Everything was so new, so strange to our 
little Julie that winter! Her first season 
was like a fairy tale, ail gold, and dazzle, 
and wonder. Madame de Vanx’s beautiful 
protege was caressed, courted and flattered. 
The former’s unquestioned position as 9 
leader of fashion, which her wealth, -her 
beauty, her birth, breeding and exquisite 
taste procured her, would have made the 
debut of her young relative a success had she 
been a very average specimen of yoang-Iady- 
hood. As it was, her appearance In society 
created the greatest sensation, and lesser 
Hghts were fain to hide’ their diminished 
heads before the splendor of this young 
beauty of seventeen. 

It was hard lor rival belles, who had swayed 
their subjects with most regalrnfe, to resign 
crown and sceptre to this new aspirant, thia 
“ chad from the nursery,’ this “ little; trn- 
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formed country girl” but it had to be done, 
and the consequence was that Mademoiselle 
Julie had, at the very outset of her career, a 
current of- ill-will setting in against her, 
strong enough to satisfy her bitterest enemy. 

. It was unpleasant enough, at first, for her 
who had been brought up from her birth in 
art atmosphere of love; whose natural im¬ 
pulses were those of sweet and kindly feeling 
towards all her fellow-creatures; who would 
“willingly have relinquished the admiration 
which created so much bitterness, and in at¬ 
tracting which only Nature could be blamed 
for creating her so beautiful, 

“so fair, 

She takes the breath of men away 
"Who gaze upon her unaware.” 

For a while, the polite coldness, the delicate¬ 
ly veiled slights, the hardly concealed hatred 
in eyes scarcely as bright and on lips not 
quite as beautiful as hers, caused her no 
slight degree of unhappiness, but one grows 
accustomed to everything, in time, and the 
occasional home-sickness which questioned if 
the pleasure were worth the pain, and longed 
only for rest and quiet, and strong, tender 
love, perhaps, grew of rarer occurrence, until 
she could smile almost as carelessly as Madame 
de Yaux herself, at envious glances and 
jealous whispers. 

It was a matter of. course, said her 
chaperone, a triumph in itself, this unfriend¬ 
liness on the part of other ladies, a gage of 
the admiration with which gentlemen re¬ 
garded her. Be it remarked, en passant, that 
madama herself had not the most astounding 
popularity among her own sex. 

Meantime the elder lady watched her 
charge most closely. Nothing escaped her 
vigilant notice. All admirers passed in re¬ 
view before her keen scrutiny. The names of 
some were struck off the list as ineligible, 
others approved and retained. 

At first all the flattery was very intoxicating 
to Julie, that is, to the volatile, excitable 
French part of her nature. Something 
deeper, steadier, truer, it never touched. 
That yearning in the dark eyes was not 
satisfied by such as this. 

“It is all beautiful, but very empty, Cousin 
Nathalie,” she said, one evening, “and to¬ 
night’s ball will be like all the others. I am 
not going.” 

Not going! Madame held up her hands in 
holy horror at the idea- The affair of to¬ 
night was one which would surpass in 
brilliancy even ite brilliant predecessors. 


Staying away was not a thought to be 
tolerated a second. Besides, madarae had 
her own private reasons for desiring Julj e 
attend this particular ball. 

So an animated discussion ended fn Julie’s 
complying with her cousin’s wishes; and this 
ball, which was to have been like all the rest 
was the beginning of a new life, a species of 
enchantment, which from that night forward 
enfolded Julie Winston in its spelL 

For St. Hilaire was there. Simple sentence, 
yet fraught with meaning so intense. Where¬ 
in lay the secret of this young man’s fascina¬ 
tion it is impossible to say. He was handsome, 
but men as handsome had proffered their 
homage at Julie’s shrine, ami she, ungrateful, 
had turned carelessly away. But her days of 
indifference were over. I will not say that 
she had surrendered her heart on this first 
meeting, but she felt a curious little thrill at 
a casual mention of his name, at a chance 
recollection of his look or tone; for tire first 
time in her life this self-possessed child felt a 
certain delicious timidity. Sire wondered to 
find herself interested in the minutest par¬ 
ticulars concerning him; eager to know all of 
his life in which she had no part. He was 
her novel which she was reading with an 
intensity of interest which allowed neither 
chapter, page nor word to escape her. 

And this was the effect which he produced 
on most women; a subtle attraction, hard to 
define, dress them to him, and made them 
almost as wax in his hands. Well might 
Madame de Yaux call him “ irresistible ” and 
“charming.” Her cousin found him both. 

From her earliest childhood, witli that 
passion which belonged to her nature, Julie 
had loved music. And music and St. Hilaire 
were one. His musical renown was world¬ 
wide ; every year added fresher laurels to those 
scattered around him, and he was still very 
young in the glorious promise of a fanu 
which should one day blossom into splendid 
fullness. 

And he, artist-souled, thrilling to beauty as 
a wind-harp to the invisible fingers that play 
upon it, yielded to this girl's loveliness his 
fervid Southern soul. Himself full of life, 
quick to see, strong to feel, herperfect vitality 
attracted him by its freshness. Their natures 
were more akin than those around them, 
stronger, finer, rarer. It was as if their souls 
recognized and claimed kinship with each 
other at once. 

And wily Madame de Yaux sat and laugh¬ 
ed behind her fan, as a pair of waltzere carried 
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•with' them the universal gaze. It was the 
very inspiration of exquisite motion, but some 
over-sad eyes followed it, for all that. The 
ball was a very brilliant one, a great success, 
bat some fair heads were laid wearily down 
that night, and some tear-stained cheeks 
were pressed to telltale pillows. But let us 
not moralize. All bright things have their 
reverse side, on which it is well not to linger. 
Julie Winston was very happy. The party 
had been like the others, in perfume, flowers, 
jewels, lights, in form the same. The only 
difference was that it held a soul, a meaning 
which the othere lacked. The Grecian 
sculptor’s statue looked much the same, I 
fancy, after life came to it. 

And Julie herself seemed* to'change, to 
grow more beautiful. Her loveliness gained 
that one touch of completeness that made it 
a perfect harmony. There was, about this 
young musician, it seemed to her, the very 
something her life had hitherto lacked, some¬ 
thing as essential as sunshine to flowers. 

It did not take a very long acquaintance to 
place Julie and her new friend on intimate 
terms, music being ostensibly the bond that 
united them. It was hard to tell where 
Julie's love for the music ended, and whether 
it did not to some degree include the musician 
also. After all, he was Julie's very ideal, so 
far as she had had one, and these sweet, pas¬ 
sionate strains were only a part ofiiinj. And 
then it may be that just a very little she was 
dazzled by the fame his genius had already 
won. That that young laurelled head should 
be bowed before her, was flattery most 
dangerously delicious. 

But the feelings are flowers of speedy 
blossoming. One night the tiny-folded, un¬ 
suspected bud, the next morning- an opened, 
fragrant rose of Love, too often set with 
thorns that turn to curses the blessing of its 
beauty. 

Julie Winston woke one day to the know¬ 
ledge of her heart. It came to her thus: 
The day had been stormy and dreary, no 
thread of sunshine woven in its dusky woof. 
In such weather, the city loses its advantage 
over the country. The view from the window 
where Julie sat was not exhilarating; dismal, 
wet pavements, muddy street, high-roofed 
houses stained and discolored with the rain, 
a phalanx of umbrellas with discontented- 
looking people under them. Tiresome as 
jujojs novel was, this prospect was infinitely 
fflore so. Madame de Vaux had a silent mood 
upon her, and was doing violent battle with 


the megrims, having called to her assistance 
that most efficient weapon, fancy-work. 

Finally, worn out with ennui, Julia made a 
desperate attempt to rouse madarne from thu 
uncommunicative state, with the remark: 

“Cousin Nathalie, I hear very much of Miss 
Blanche Ellery. Who Is she?” 

Madame gave one or two stitches to the 
cat’s paw on the black velvet, before she 
replied: 

“The young lady whom rumor has fixed 
upon as the probable Madame St. Hilaire.” 

I think at that moment some bitter memory 
must have been rankling in her mind, to 
make her deal that calm, cruel stab. But her 
young relative bore it bravely. A momentary 
pallor, that was all. Then ill a little while 
she opened the piano and began to sing. 

Without noticing, she had taken up apiece 
of music, and mechanically struck the first 
notes of the pjeiude. It was the little French 
song commencing “ Quand elle est loin ,” to 
which St. Hilaire had composed an accom¬ 
paniment sweet and tender as itself She 
had often sung it before, a soft, rich tenor 
mingling with the golden notes of her soprano, 
while dark eyes, whose Southern fire her own 
dared not meet, burned to crimson the roses 
bf her cheek, and made her heart throb oat 
its quickened pulsations to the rhythm of the 
melody. 

“ Quand elle est loin .” With, the words the 
faint perfume of his hair surrounded her, the 
magnetic spell of his presence enveloped her. 
Now she blushed at thought of how she had 
interpreted the tender meaning of his voice: 

“-IA, tout man exur 
Quand elle est loin," 

“ When she is far,”—and she was— 
Blanche Ellery! 

O, how cruel, how cruel the whole world 
was! Why had no one told her of this, no 
one warned her? And St Hilaire himself, 
cruel-sweet, had brought her suffering in¬ 
tenser than any her childish life had ever 
known before. 

But, before madame, this little French 
girl’s pride came to her aid, and sustained her 
through the trying song. She did not falter 
and break down, and go to her room In tears, 
hut sang with due expression, and played 
with unfaltering touch. ■’ 

That evening madame’s fit of megrims de¬ 
veloped into a terrible headache, an enemy 
which occasionally mastered her, so, refusing 
Julie’s proffered assistance, she left that 
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young lady to herself, to wear through the 
weary evening as best she might. 

Still the rain came pouring down; still the 
wind beat pitilessly at the panes. It was a 
wild night, and in the conflict of elements 
Julie felt a strange sense of loneliness, a 
yearning she strove in vain to repress, for a 
familiar presence. The longing grew upon 
her to hear his voice, to touch his hand. In 
her excited state of feeling it almost seemed 
as if she most go to him through raging wind 
and pouring rain. Nothing would dispel him 
from her thoughts; music seemed himself, 
and close by lay the guitar awaiting the 
master-hand that should make the mute 
chords vibrate with the subtle melody of the 
South, with its “ dark purple moonlighted 
midnight,” its fullness of love and languor. 

Against this strange fascination poor Julie 
strove in vain to rebel. Her heart turned 
traitor and cried out for Jim. Like the 
guitar it awaited its master, under whose 
potent'touch its strings should tremble into 
the heavenly harmony of new-born Love. 

It had not long to wait. A well-known 
step made it leap with a throb almost of pain. 
Then came a moment of suspense, and the 
next St. Hilaire entered. 

Julie,'who knew him so well, saw that he 
was in some unusual mood to-night. ' His 
soft curled hair was damp with rain and 
blown about by the wind, and in his eyes 
there burned a strange fire that even the 
heavy, sleepy lashes could not veil. 

Not one word of greeting did Julie give the 
new-comer, at least in words, but she raised 
to his her eyes, at the same time shy and 
fearless, as he took her hand and looked down 
into herjace. 

“ You called me,” he said, “ and I have 
come,” 

“ I—I called you?” she stammered. 

Be bent down his bead, till the damp curls 
touched her own, and looked into her eyes 
with an expression she never forgot, while he 
answered in a strange, breathless tone: 

“Could I hear the voice of yonr heart 
calling to me through the storm, and resist 
it? That heart lies too close to mine to be 
stirred with longing and I not feel it So I 
am here.” 

Julie made no resistance as St Hilaire 
raised her hand to his lips, pressing kiss after 
kiss upon it as he drew her to him. 

Never had she looked so innocently lovely; 
her golden hair down-streaming, her fair 
cheek flushed rose-red, her sweet lips apart ia 


a sort of half-expectancy. She felt no longer 
any donbt of his love. No shadow of jealousy 
came between them. They might have been 
alone in ail the world, the wild, sobbing 
storm without seeming to isolate them from 
all humanity. 

“A marriage made in heaven.” One could 
readily yield credence to that saying, behold- ’ 
ing these two, so snited in youth and beantv 
so unlike, yet with that inexplicable likeness 
between them. 

“Julie!” 

“ Constant !” And only the long kisses told 
the rest. 

That night Jnlie went to sleep, losing in 
slumber, as is rare in this existence, a waking 
life more happy. Dreams could equal her 
Elysium only by repeating it, and this they 
did not do. On the contrary, two resolute 
bine eyes seemed to look her very soul 
through, and a will that never yet had been 
thwarted held her in its relentless grasp. It 
was like the cage-door closing on the bird 
fluttering out into liberty. 

Of course scheming Madame de "Vaux was 
delighted with the success of her plot. Most 
affectionately did she kiss her young cousin. 
Most expressively did she glance at a new 
ring which encircled the white finger. A 
hundred times a day she addressed her as 
“ mon ange,” “ chore enfant,” and other en¬ 
dearing epithets. Blanche Ellery, she con¬ 
fessed, was an exaggeration of her fancy. 
There had been such a report, but no one 
listened to it. And madame never had the 
megrims now. For years she had not been so 
happy, not since there came upon her the 
conviction of an obstacle in her way. She 
was almost the Nathalie of twenty years ago, 
gay, charming, beautiful; whose gayety had 
brought despair to men, whose charming had 
been that of the serpent, whose beauty half 
maddened her victims. 

Such had she been at eighteen, when she 
met with her retribution, when the one man 
came to love her for whose sake she would 
have revolutionized her nature, have sold her¬ 
self to the powers of evil, if need were, to 
keep his love. Bnt the inevitable awakening 
came, when he saw her as she was, a coquette 
Who made toys of men’s hearts, broke them 
and threw them by, who knew neither pity, 
tror kindness, nor truth. And to such a 
Woman had Osmond Kay given his love, be- 
- witched by dark eyes, doped by the occasional 
tremor of a sweet voice, By a color his coming 
or going could bring Into a creamy cheek. 
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He, -whose ideal was beyond most women 
pure and womanly, had offered the love of 
his proud nature to a mere coquette, beyond 
most coquettes unscrupulous. It ended as 
she felt it would, felt, even in the days of her 
happiness, in the cold scorn, the bitter con¬ 
tempt of which she knew him capable, and 
in her turn she found herself tossed aside, 
like a faded flower. 

From that time she became more heartless, 
more unsparing in her cruel coquetry, and 
even her marriage with M. de Yaux—a 
wealthy old Frenchman, who withdrew the 
infliction of his presence from her after a few 
years—by no means put a stop to this, her 
chief amusement. More consummate an 
actress than ever, she did not despair of once 
more winning Osmond Hay to her allegiance, 
when, unfortunately for her peace of mind, 
she discovered a most formidable rival grow¬ 
ing up, in the person of a little relative, Julie 
Winston, a child of eleven, already possessing 
extreme beauty, and giving.promise of more. 
To this child Osmond Ray had become 
strongly attached, directing all her studies, 
watching over her with what might have 
seemed a fathers tender care, had Mr. Ray 
been other than the man he was. 

After that shock his youth received, 
Osmond Ray had become a man of the world, 
callous, cynical, unfeeling; with no faith in 
anything, man’s goodness or woman’s purity; 
such an one, in fact, as it would have broken 
his mother’s heart to see. But already this 
fair-haired child was changing him. Madame 
cduld see that, and resolved upon a course of 
action- Little Julie should never be his wife; 
and as time went by, and the child ripened to 
womanhood, her loving relative had taken 
possession of her, as we have seen, and intro¬ 
duced her to the gayety of a city season. 

And now the grass in city gardens was 
green, the leafless boughs covered, the flowers 
blooming in the parks, the fountains playing, 
and venturesome young birds essaying their 
first flight. So Julie Winston turned her face 
homeward. Poor little Julie! she -felt as if a 
hundred years at least had passed since she 
left her peaceful country home. She hod 
eaten of the fruit of good and of evil, in these 
months; but feeling the presence of a ring 
apon her finger, she blushed and sighed for 
happiness. 

Nothing was changed at home; her mother 
Was as loving and exacting as ever; Osmond 
Kay as inscrutable, as kind, as careful of her 
as before, overlooking the little constraint 


Julie felt towards him at first, and assuming' 
his old place almost .directly. But the en¬ 
gagement ring was on her finger I Once he 
dropped her hand as if it hurt him, and 
J ulie colored. 

“Tour diamond cut my finger,” he said; 
and indeed the sharp stone had changed to a 
ruby with his blood, which sight turned Julie 
faint and white. 

St. Hilaire, meanwhile, was in Europe. 
Brilliant accounts of his success in foreign 
capitals Julie saw from time to time; letters, 
too, she had, calling her life of his life, tender 
and passionate and filled with kisses. He was 
to return In a year—and then I 

One day Julie was struck by a change in 
Ray’s appearance, a lack of color and a half 
weariness. 

“How pale you are!” she said^ in some 
alarm, at which he only smiled and confessed 
to a slight headache and feeling of weariness. 

The next day he was ill with a fever, the 
next in a dangerous state, and for some 
agonizing days his life hung by a thread. It 
was terrible to the young girl who had never 
dreamed of the possibility of his death. How 
could death cut him off in. his proud man¬ 
hood? Was the ghostly King of Terrors 
stronger than he, who had seemed to this 
child the incarnation of strength? She shud¬ 
dered through the sleepless nights, and the 
morning found her wan and pale. 

But with the anxious day3 the crisis had 
passed, and Osmond Ray was not to die. 

Julie went to him conscious of a strange 
awe of one who had been so near the last 
great mystery. She found him but a shadow 
of himself, his fair hair cut close to his head, 
his large eyes the larger for the illness which 
had worn upon him. 

“ Don’t be afraid of me, little one,” he said, 
with his old smile. u My beauty is not 
materially improved, I know, but I am much 
better, and very glad to see you. Come nearer 
and let me look at you.” 

Julie came up to the great chair where he 
sat, and gave him her hand; the sight of him 
so helpless brought the tears into her eyes. 
He held her hind very closely, and looked 
into her face. 

“ You have lost your color, Julie.” 

Up it came, the next moment, in a hot 
flood. Torturing nights of dread had taught 
her what this man was to her. You may 
call my heroine fickle and changeable, but 
she could not shut her eyes to the fact 
that, however subject she had been to the 
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fascination 'of St. Hilaire, that love was to 
this “ as moonlight unto sunlight.” 

So, as I have said, the color came back to 
her cheek tenfold. Osmond Ray noticed it, 
and held the hand more closely, searching her 
face with pitiless eyes, a strong thrill of 
pleasure possessing him that he had this 
power over her. His eyes still on her face, he 
placed his finger on the ring. Slowly, very 
slowly, he began to draw it off. Julie started 
hack at first, then offered no further remon¬ 
strance. He was lord of her life, she thought, 
let him do as he pleased. He took it off and 
deliberately set his foot upon it. Julie, very 
pale again, said nothing. He motioned her to 
sit down by him. 

“Tou understand what it signifies?” he 
said. 

“ Tes,” she murmured, blushing. 

And after that they sat very quiet, and 
Julie knew the old iink was snapped, and a 
new life begun for her, knew, and yielded 
willingly to Fate. 


“I hare taken it off” said Osmond Ray to 
Madame de Yaux, later. 

“You have spoiled the child’s happiness 
forever,” retorted madame. 

“That remains to be seen ” he said, coolly. 

A few weeks after, Julie chanced to take . 
up a paper which she opened mechanically, 
when the following announcement met 
her eye: 

“Married at Paris, on the 13th inst., Con¬ 
stant Rene St. Hilaire to Miss Blanche 
Ellery, daughter of, etc., etc.” 

The principal feeling Julie was conscious of, 
was wonder that she cared so little for what, 
a few months before, would have caused her 
agony so keen; Wonder, and a sense of relief 

“So be too was inconstant, or, like me, 
deceived,” she thought. 

Madame de Yaux is, to all appearance, the 
heartless, admired French coquette she has 
ever been, but, in her heart of hearts, she 
knows that in the game of life she has played 
and lost irrevocably. 
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AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 


By MISS AMAVDA M. HALE. 


“0 Captaix Maurice ! can you liave the 
heart to attach my poor queen ?*’ 

“lVhy, no, Miss Ada! I have no heart, at 
present, you knowT - 

‘•Ah! you left it at the mountains or at the 
seashore. But never mind, you will do very 
well without it, I dare say. A great many 
men manage to exist to the patriarchal age 
without such an organ,” said Ada Vandervere. 

“ Was it the knowledge of this possibility 
that induced you to dispense with one alto¬ 
gether?” said the captain, with cool 
impertinence. 

‘‘I? Because I wear not my heart upon 
my sleeve you presume its non-existence. 
That is masculine logic, I suppose? Captain 
Maurice, do you hear the bell for tea?” 

“I hear it. But that is not the kind of bell 
that draws me.” 

Ada laughed, but a sharp flash of light shot 
from her dark gray eyes. 

“ I think, Captain Maurice, that is the most 
insincere speech I ever heard you make in 
my life; which is saying a good deal.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and lifted his 
eyebrows. 

“ I await the explanation of so horrible a 
charge,” he said, with mock humility. 


“As though you did not know its justice,” 
with an impatient pull at the white wool 
shawl slipping from her shoulders. “A man 
whose insusceptibility is a proverb!” with a 
redder rose in her cheek. 

There was no emotion visible upon Captain 
Maurice's pallid face, but he gave the little 
table a rude jostle and knights and barons 
tumbled into ruin. 

‘‘Captain Maurice,you’ve spoilt the game.” 

“ I. beg pardon. Miss Ada—it was you who 
did it.” 

She met his eyes an instant, then turned 
from him with a haugthy bend of her head, 
and walked out before him. 

In the tea-room, not Mrs. Vandervere alone 
awaited them, but Mrs. Vandervere reinforced 
by the rector of Curleigh, a man who had 
most of the good qualities of his class, and 
one or two accomplishments thrown in. He 
could dance quite creditably, and beat the 
captain at chess. But of women he knew 
no more than a cloistered monk. And 
so Ada’s sweet graciousness sent a tingle of 
delight quite down to his finger ends, and 
gave a pleasant warmth to the rectorial mind. 
For Mr. Hurlbut was by no means an insus¬ 
ceptible man. 
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He opened out now quite pleasantly upon 
parish schools, and the parish poor, and while 
Ada listened with simulated attention, and 
said gravely that she would send old Mrs. 
Synionds some cream that very night, and see 
that ilose Alison had a new bonnet, Captain 
Maurice was watching the rectors pale, high- 
featured face, thinking what a good fellow he 
was, and what a guy to 1)3 deceived by Ada 
Vandervere. 

But then women were all alike. All? 
There was a curious change ran over Captain 
Maurice’s face just now, and Ada, having half 
an eye on him, couldn’t understand it at all. 
Was he really hurt at her indifference? 

If she could have known that she was quite 
forgotten for the time, that the sham senti¬ 
ment he had pretended to himself and her 
had entirely dropped from his mind! In its 
stead the delicious remembrance of a single 
month when all his thoughts and emotions 
were absorbed in one woman—a half-devel¬ 
oped girl, who, with all her imperfections and 
immaturity, was yet the most charming 
woman he had known. He had thought it 
would be easy enough to fopget her; he had 
comforted and excused himself by various 
pleasant sophisms. He would not ally her to 
penury; he would not lift her to an alien 
sphere; he would not rob her loving old aunt 
of her tender care; rather immolate himself, 
crush out this budding passion. Cold phrases 
that grew’ terribly transparent as soon as he 
had put a hundred miles between them. This 
was the undercurrent of thought while he 
buttered his muflins and replied to Mrs. 
Vandervere’s platitudes. 

And so, while Ada played to the rector, and 
sang with the rector, he lounged in a comer 
of the half-lit drawing-room, and wrestled 
with this longing pain. 

Meanwhile Ada entirely mistook him, and, 
presently, sure that she had punished him 
enough, extended her clemency, and com¬ 
manded him out of his comer to play an 
accompaniment for her. 

In upon the silvery harmony came an in¬ 
terruption, in the shape of a note from Yan- 
dervere pere , short, sharp, and not especially 
sweet. It was addressed to Ada, and con¬ 
tained only three lines, which she read out to 
her. mother in a voice that had a ring of spite 
underlining its surface smoothness: 

“Your cousin will reach Curlelgh station 
in the eight o’clock train. Send Oscar and 
the carriage to meet her.” 


“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Vandervere, 
in a tone that spoke volumes. 

“Now, mamma, what shall we do? Oscar 
is not at home. Why need any one be sent? 

I am sure Thomas is safe enough.” 

“Your father would never forgive us if we 
let her come up unaccompanied by some one 
of the family,” said her mother. 

There was no controverting Hits melancholy 
fact. But Ada’s white forehead wrinkled 
considerably as she said: 

“I don’t know why he need be so punctil¬ 
ious. 1 am sure she can’t have been accus¬ 
tomed to overmuch courtesy! But some one 
must go, I suppose.” 

“ If I could be of service,” said both gentle¬ 
men, at once. 

Ada turned upon Mr. Hurlbut with her 
sweetest smile. 

“ If you would be so good, Mr. Hurlbut,” 
And dropping down into a chair beside him, 
she went on confidentially: 

“You see this girl is papa’s sister s child, 
and has just lost the aunt whom she has 
always lived with—for her mother died in 
her infancy. And so papa invited her to 
make her home with us. Of course it is a 
great care for mother to undertake in her 
feeble health. Indeed, the anticipation of it 
has made her almost ill. But we couldn't 
refuse—now could we, Mr. Hurlbut ?” 

Mr. Hurlbut replied with a stammering no, 
and had a confused idea that nobody was or 
could be so Cliristianly generous as these 
opulent Yanderveres were, in thus throwing 
open their doors to the poor waif whom for¬ 
tune had stranded upon the world’s inhospit¬ 
able coast. 

“And it seems so providential,” pursued 
Ada, sweetly, “ that you should propose going 
to meet her. The poor child is in affliction, 
you know, and it will be such a comfort to 
her to be received by one who is so competent 
to console her—and whose office it is.” 

Mr. Hurlbut was very much gratified by 
this compliment. He had, indeed, offered to 
go, but he was at the same time conscious of 
an intense, secret desire that the captain 
would be chosen for the duty. But Ada’s 
words half-reconciled him to leaving that 
popinjay to the enjoyment of her beatific 
society, and he cast but one longing, lingering 
look behind, when Thomas sent in word that 
the ponies w r ere ready. 

A long, silence followed his departure. 
' Mrs. Vandervere took her siesta upon a sofa; 
Captain Maurice sat at the piano, playing 
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Tague, sweet airs; Ada hovered about the 
instrument, pretending to arrange the music. 

Why didn’t he make some advance toward 
a reconciliation ? If he waited much longer 
she must do it herself Still the impertur¬ 
bable captain let his fingers wander over the 
keys as if unconscious of her presence. 

“ Can you think I meant to quarrel with 
you ?” she said, a poignant pain giving point 
to the words. 

Her loose curls swept his cheek. He had 
but to lift his lids to look into her luminous 
eyes. 

“ Can you think that I would harbor re¬ 
sentment against you t” he returned, falling, 
with shameful ease, into the old, insincere 
tone. 

Ada drew her breath quick; the quarrel 
was ended. It should be the last—at least 
till he was secure beyond peradventure. It 
was too dangerous; she was playing at too 
high a risk. 

The carriage lights flashed across the win¬ 
dow; the wheels rolled over the gravel walk. 
Almost before they could rise, a quick, impe> 
ative voice was heard in the half _ 
“You need not announce me. I am at 
home in my uncle’s house.” And so the door 
swung open, and a slender, flexible figure in 
gray swept in—Sir. Hurlbut following, bear¬ 
ing travelling-bag and shawls, and looking 
like a willing vassal. 

Not a blonde, not a brunette. Something 
more charming than either—a friend to be 
proud of, or a rival to fear—just as one chose, 
or rather just as she chose, thought Ada in 
the first moment. Brown, soft, changeful 
eyes with a hint of gold in them, hair that in 
its lustrous tint just matched the eyes, a pale, 
dear complexion that did not flush with 
quick emotion, but whitened and filled with 
light in some inexplicable manner; with 
these the exquisite grace of the childish, slight 
figure, and the rare charm of a sweet, full 
Voice. 

“This is Captain Maurice, Cousin Phemie.” 
The captain’s cod, high-bred face whitened 
as if a legion of batteries had yawned sudden¬ 
ly upon him, and the lips under the mous¬ 
tache worked in a strange fashion. 

Ada saw but had no guess of the truth. 
She thought it was Phemie’s rudeness that 
angered him; and, indeed, the girl just lifted 
her grave, brown eyes to his face, and let 
them fall again without a change of color, or 
anything to intimate that Captain Maurice 
was the handsomest man in the world. 


“ Wont you take this easy-chair, Miss 
Trafford ?” said Mr. Hurlbut 
“Ah yes, thauk you! It looks charmingly 
comfortable!” And Phemie accepted the 
courtesy as coolly as if she had been accus¬ 
tomed to being served by gentlemanly rectors 
all her life. 

“Euphemia, you don’t wear mourning!” 
drawled Mrs. Yandervere, in languid surprise. 

“No, aunt I could not afford the expense,” 
said Phemie, quietly. “Besides,” she added, 
in an inexpressibly tender tone, “Aunt Lucy 
would not have liked it” 

Captain Maurice just here rose and said he 
must go. 

“O, don’t let my cousin drive you away!” 
pleaded Ada. 

Phemie rose and looked at the captain. 
“Captain Maurice must get used to my 
being here. But for the present, it is I who 
must retire. I am very tired of you all,” she 
said, with an arch laugh, and so bade them 
good-by. 

“ I thought you gave me to understand that 
yonr cousin was a little girl,” said- Captain 
Maurice, breaking the awkward silence that 
followed her exit. 

“ I am sure I did not say so,” returned Ada, 
in a petulant toue. 

“ What an odd creature she is!” said Mrs. 
Yandervere. 

“ I thought her remarkably intelligent and 
agreeable,” said Mr. Hurlbut, with injudicious 
frankness. 

“No degree of intelligence can atone" for 
such singularity,” remarked Mrs. Yandervere, 
with a judicial air. 

Mr. Hurlbut ventured upon no further 
defence. The conversation dwindled into 
commonplace gossip, and presently both gen- 
tlemen took their leave. 

Mrs. Yaudervere dozed again in placid 
content; Ada took up her crochet work and 
crocheted some very hitter thoughts into the 
glittering meshes of the purse she was doing. 
She laid it down presently, for tears would 
spoil the gold thread. And Ada was shed¬ 
ding some very genuine tears, horn of despair 
and shame. She was twenty-six and unmar¬ 
ried ; lovers she had had in plenty, hut never 
a man of metal among them. Once or twice 
at Saratoga, or Hie mountains, some very 
promising flirtations had been begun, but just 
at the critical moment the inexorable Yan¬ 
dervere pere had stopped the supplies, and 
Ada and her mother had journeyed home in 
spiritual sackcloth. 
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Aila was beautiful and she knew it. She 
was not very amiable nor very good, but, un¬ 
fortunately, she did not know that Her 
ideal husband was very distinguished, very 
wealthy, and admired her unspeakably. In 
her aspirations for this ideal she had refused 
one or two good matches, and among them a 
derk in her father’s establishment, a well- 
meaning, mediocre young man, who, by 
force of industry, had risen now to a partner¬ 
ship, and married a girl out of Ada’s own set. 

Meanwhile Ada’s hypothetical husband was 
just within reach; the adorable captain an¬ 
swered every requirement except the last. 
And now was this unique, fascinating cousin 
come to make that impossible ? 

Phemie Trafford was wakened by the sun¬ 
shine streaming in through the lace curtains. 
The change in her condition came upon her 
instantly, and brought a sharp pain. At 
home the sun rose over a level reach of tide 
water, and shone through plain muslin blinds; 
and down stairs the good aunt waited for her 
and kept the coffee warm on the bright 
kitchen stove. 

The tears dimmed the sunshine for Phemie. 
But when she was dressed and threw open 
the window, the charm of the summer morn¬ 
ing dispelled her natural sorrow. 

The house was a French chateau with 
Mansard roof and graceful decorations; there 
were slender cornices, and columns light but 
stately, and picturesque nooks and angles in¬ 
numerable. All around the verandas, vines 
climbed and blossomed; a little way out, beds 
of brilliant flowers shone In the turf; beyond, 
“were green, softly-undulating grounds shaded 
by noble deciduous trees; ranks of stately 
evergreens guarded the avenues; winding 
walks, innocent of weeds, led away into 
such leafy courts and fragrant dells as fairies 
and lovers have haunted ever since the world 
began. From the hedge that fenced the 
lawn, miles and miles of rich country, with a 
magnificent blue river In the valley, and misty 
mountain shapes in the distance, melted 
away to the almost intangible horizon. 

All this was the property of Mr. Peter Yan- 
dervere. So, too, were the stables with their 
splendid thoroughbreds; the delicious luxu¬ 
ries of the hot-houses; the wonders of the 
upholsterer’s skill—which Phemie cared noth¬ 
ing about—and the pictures and statues that 
she loved, and the costly silver plate, and the 
endless bijouterie scattered up and down the 
hoiv'-e. 

Mrs. Yandervere, fussy, pretentious, shallow, 


and an invalid, Mr. Oscar Yandervere, a 
young man with a moustache and a weakness 
for yachting, Ada Yandervere, and a nursery 
full of children— all these also belonged to My. 
Yandervere. 

One day in the week that gentleman enter¬ 
ed into the enjoyment of his possessions; all 
the other six he went to town early in the 
morning, worked harder all day than any two 
of his clerks, and returned at night irritable 
and morose. But this was Sunday, and to¬ 
day all that was good in him should blossom 
out. 

Yfhen Phemie went down to breakfast, her 
uncle received her with a kiss, a rare demon¬ 
stration for him, and an assurance of welcome. 

‘Remember you’re at home, Phemie, as 
much as Ada. Don’t go to putting on any 
humble, poor-relation airs. I hate such 
people.” 

“ Do you think I look like that kind of a 
person ?” said Phemie. 

Mr. Peter Yandervere examined his niece. 

** Well, no, my dear, I don’t think you do; 
but there’s no knowing how soon a morbid 
habit of feeling dependent might produce 
it.” 

“Very true; and so, Uncle Peter, I want 
you to help me feel independent If I can 
make myself useful enough to compensate for 
my board, I shall be glad to stay. If I cannot 
I am going ” said Phemie, gravely. 

“ I don’t want you to make yourself useful,” 
said Mr. Vandervere, shortly. 

But I shall insist upon it as a condition of 
my remaining,” returned Phemie, with playful 
persistency. 

Mr. Yandervere growled, but Phemie van¬ 
quished him with his own weapons and 
gained her point Her position in the house¬ 
hold was speedily defined. The cares, though 
not the immunities, of an elder daughter 
were accorded to her. Ada graciously ap¬ 
proved her; Mrs. Yandervere rejoiced in her 
new acquisition. She dressed Ada’s hair and 
planned her toilets, tended Mn. Yandervere 
in her headaches, and was constantly setting 
right the worsted work which she was con¬ 
stantly getting into disorder, looked after the 
household linen, and attended to the morals 
and manners of all the small Yanderveres. 

This last office was no sinecure- They 
swarmed about her like needy politicians 
around a president They were coercive, re¬ 
bellious, noisy, defiant, affectionate, docile by 
turns. If Phemie's versatility and patience 
had not been something marvellous, it would 
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lave been quickly exhausted. In the draw¬ 
ing-room Ada besieged her. 

“ What could be the reason that Captain 
Maurice did not come to see them?" she 
begged to know. “ He hasn't been here since 
the night you came. Before that he came 
constantly.” 

Phemie hail a score of reasons. The cap¬ 
tain was sick, he was busy, he was away, he 
was fickle, he was jealous of Mr. Hurlbut, he 
was faint-hearted. 

“Whatever it is, I am too angry ever to 
forgive him,” protested Ada. 

Fliemie smiled. 

“And yet he is very interesting! I don’t 
know any one who can be more so.” 

Phemie was silent. 

“ I really want you to know him, Phemie.'’ 

“ I am content with your description of 
him.” 

“ 0, you can't half understand him by any¬ 
thing I can say. He is just the most versatile, 
talented, agreeable, lovable man in the 
world!” said Ada. 

“ In short, just Ada Vanderverc's ideal of a 
husband,” said Phemie. — 

There was a bitter sharpness in her voico 
that made Ada look up surprised. 

“Why not? He is very superior to Mr. 
Hurlbut in natural gjfts." 

“And yet- you would not disdain Mr. 
nurlbut as a dernier resort /” 

“Not disdain him, certainly, but he isn't 
exactly what I should choose. Do you know, 
Phemie,” exclaimed Ada, with sudden vehe¬ 
mence, “I think the customs of the world 
are all wrong in this matter. Why should 
not I be as free to choose as a man?” 

“ Why not, indeed, if you wish it?” 

“ But as it is, one must take the best one 
can get,” said Ada, mournfully. 

“ Ton have the alternative of refusing.” 
Ada’s horror-stricken face was quite awful 
to contemplate. 

“ I see you would prefer suicide to non- 
marriage,” laughed Phemie. 

Ada looked as if she would. 

“Shall X tell your fortune? Tou imagine a 
distinguished, wealthy, brilliant, imaginative, 
agreeable man—” 

“Yes,” said Ada, mentally substituting the 
concrete captain for Phemie’s delightful 
abstraction. 

“And you will marry a commonplace, com¬ 
mon, sensible person, whose name the world 
will never hear.” 

“■How do you know P* said Ada, petulantly. 


“O, there’s a sort of poetic justice in it. 
Tou are not true to the divine. You declare 
your willingness to accept inferiority, and so 
the gods allot it to you. Ton translate love 
into convenience, yon barter sentiment for a 
consideration. What can yon expect ?” 

Ada looked puzzled and strayed away into 
reverie. 

Phemie got up and went to look after the 
children. 

The shadows of the summer afternoon and 
the odor of flowers were on the lawn. There 
was no garish splendor, no hint of Mrs, Yan- 
dervere’s vinaigrette. 

Phemie wandered along. Life was sweeter 
to her now than she had ever thought it 
could be again. And yet the great void in 
her life remained. She hummed a tune as 
she walked: 

“To live unloved, to die unmourned, 

Or living, loving, he forgot—” 

“Phemie. 1 ” shouted Willie, in energetic, 
boyish treble. “ Come, Phemie 1 come 
quick!” 

Now Willie bad the natural proclivity to 
disasters by field and flood common to all 
boys—so common and so alarming that the 
wonder is any of them live to grow up—and 
Phemie made what speed she could towards 
a wooded hollow whence the voice had seemed 
to proceed. 

Passing the crest of the hill, she descended 
the sloping bank and came upon a screen of 
clematis. 

“Where are you, Willie?” she cried, anx¬ 
iously; and with the words put aside the 
tangled leaves and stood face to face with the 
man she had hoped never to see again. 

“Why,Phemie! what's the matter? Tou 
aint afraid of him, are you ? That's Captain 
Maurice! This is Cousin Phemie Trafford, 
captain!” cried Will. 

Phemie’s face was not only white; her 
limbs trembled with an uncontrollable emo¬ 
tion, and unwilling or not, she wa. obliged to 
accept the captain’s hand and let him help 
her to a seat upon the turf. 

“Tou frightened me, Willie,” she said, with 
reluctant insincerity. “I thought you were 
hurt, or drowning.” 

“0, yon needn’t worry about such a big 
boy as I am,” said WUl. “ I wanted yon to 
coax the captain up to the house. She's 
splendid at coaxing, captain. She always 
makes me do everything I don’t like.” 

“I should think you would like to do. 
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everything she asks you,” said the captain, 
with some difficulty. 

“O, should you? But you are a man, you 
know. O Captain Maurice, do you suppose 
that can he a partridge?” And away rushed 
Will. 

The silence became presently too painful 
to he borne. 

“Pliemie, I hope you do not think this in¬ 
terview is of my seeking. I know too well 
what my presence must he to you, to obtrude 
myself upon you,” said Captain Maurice. 

“ I acquit yon of intentional blame, but X 
thought—” said Pliemie, steadying her voice, 
and meeting his look—“I thought that you 
had left the neighborhood, that you had put 
the possibility of our meeting away.” 

“ I did so—but 1 came back—came because 
I could not help it; because the old feeling 
was strong in my heart yet—” 

He stopped—he could not go on with 
those sincere brown eyes upon him. 

“ Captain Maurice, I come here and find 
you almost my cousin’s accepted lover. I 
don’t think I need say any more than that.” 

The scorn in her face was so hitter, the 
shame upon him so heavy, that he exclaimed 
in an access of despair: 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Pliemie, tell me what 
I shall do to convince you that there is any 
truth in me!” 

Pliemie hesitated. A glance of utter in¬ 
credulity flashed out upon liiin as she said: 

“Marry my Cousin Ada! Then at least 
one woman will have found you true,” 

Captain Maurice looked intensely mortified. 

“ You can say nothing more to show your 
contempt for me, Phemie,” he said, humbly. 
“But bad as my deservings are, I believed 
you too pitiful to punish me thus.” 

She looked at him, saw the shame and 
contrition in his face, and her own grew set 
and hard, and her voice sharpened with 
intense pain as she said: 

“Don’t mistake me, Captain Maurice. I 
-have no feeling of revenge to satisfy. My 
personal wound has healed; but my faith in 
• mnn has not come back. You cannot restore 
it to me; and it was you who destroyed it. I 
have not yet learned to forgive you for it. 
Perhaps I may in time. I am willing to try, 
if you will come to my uncle’s as you used 
to do.” 

“ Do you really wish it?” he said, in a tone 
whose tremulous eagerness lie could not hide. 

“Why not?” she said, in so cold a tone 
that Ids hopes fell instantly. 


“Why not, indeed? I beg your p.-.rdon, 
Miss Trafford. Time lias been kinder to you 
than it lias been to me,” he said, bitterly. 

Pliemie rose without reply, and as Captain 
Maurice walked along beside her ta the 
house, she talked with ease and grace; and 
he, watching her mobile face, that liad a 
power beyond beauty, cursed the besottedness 
that had lost her to him. 

‘•Ada, here is an old friend of yours,” said 
Pliemie, coolly, opening the drawing-room 
door. 

Ada started up with a gay welcome. 

“All, traant, liow do you expect to he for¬ 
given ? Where have you been ?” 

For once the captain was absent and awk¬ 
ward, and Ada beat about the bush in vain 
trying to find the real reason of his absence. 
But Captain Maurice sat looking from the 
window, and her gay badinage and half¬ 
tender reproaches failed to elicit any response. 
Ada was shrewd enough to desist. Some¬ 
thing she said liad changed her gallant cap¬ 
tain, and she was wise enough to adapt 
herself to liiin as he now was. So they fill 
into xt familiar, friendly relation. But Ada 
often yawned, and confessed to herself that it 
was not half so amusing as formerly. 

“ Flirtation 13 after all the spice of life,” she 
admitted. 

Pliemie laughed. 

“ Why not try Mr. nurlbut, if the diversion 
is positively essential to your happiness ?” 

“ Mr. Huribut? Are 70 U such a hypocrite 
as to pretend that you don’t know that ho has 
neither eyes nor ears for anybody else when 
you are by ?” said Ada, sharply. 

Phemie’s eyes kindled. 

“ If that is so,” she said, “it is my misfor¬ 
tune, and not my fault” 

“No,for you are ice and marble to him. 
Ah! speaking of Mr. Huribut—there he is! 
Adieu! I shalHeave you to entertain him.” 
And Ada fled just as the rector was 
announced. 

Poor Pliemie! if she was ice and marble 
before, she did not soften or melt now. It 
exasperated her almost beyond endurance to 
sit there with this man opposite to her, and 
listen to his platitudes, and try to find some 
pith in bis commonplace discourse. Hot but 
that Mr. Huribut was a very good man. But 
he was one of those good people who contrive 
to make goodness terribly uninteresting. All 
his opinions and tastes were perfectly correct, 
his habits were unexceptionable, and his 
manners those of a gentleman. But one 
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longed for a good strong breeze to blow across 
him, for some sharp, pungent flavor in all this 
insipidity. 

phemie tried him with opposition; she pnt 
forth frightfully radical views; she abused his 
favorite dogmas; she ridiculed his pet authors. 
But he only met her with a mild dissent. 

Phemie sat, cool enough externally, but 
within conscious of a feverish irritation that 
it was almost impossible to conceal, and look¬ 
ed from the bay window out upon the lawn. 
The shadow's under the foliage looked restful 
and tempting. She longed to escape into the 
open air. 

“ Mr. Hurlbut, suppose we go out upon the 
lawn ?” she said, abruptly. 

u Certainly! Nothing could be pleasanter,” 
replied that gentleman, with alacrity. 

In a moment they were walking under the 
trees towards a seat that w-as a favorite with 
Phemie. They stopped here, and when he 
had folded her shawl for a cushion, and bent 
down a bough to shut out the intrusive shaft 
of sunshine—serving her with that tender 
deference which is so sweet coining from one 
whom we love, but which is only mockery 
from an indifferent person—Mr. Hurlbut 
said: 

“I am sorry we differ upon the subject of 
which we have just been speaking—ex¬ 
tremely sorry, Miss Traffordhe added, with 
emfnressement. 

«I suppose it is not of the least conse¬ 
quence whether we agree or differ,” said Miss 
Trafford, in her coldest tone. 

«I beg your pardon. It is of infinite conse¬ 
quence to me—” 

“0,1 must insist upon youv not attaching 
any importance to my opinions,” said Phemie, 
bent upon a diversion. “lama perfect cha¬ 
meleon—inconsistent enough to shock all 
proper people.” 

But Mr. Hurlbut had no idea of being 
diverted- The time was come that he had 
waited for, the accessories were all sufficiently 
poetical and romantic, and the thing he had 
resolved upon might as well be done now as 
ever. 

“ No, Miss Trafford, nothing you could do 
would shock me,” he said, with great sincerity. 

Phemie rose quite desperate- 
. “Mr. Hurlbut, isn’t it getting damp here 
under the trees ?” 

“Noth'! the least Pray, don’t go. Why, 
we haven’t been here five minutes!” 

“Haven’t we? I thought it was a great 
while,” said Phemie, sitting down again in 


resigned despair, and so finding herself, before 
she knew it, a listener to an avowal as fervent 
in its spirit and language as Mr. Hurlbut’s 
temperament and his vocabulary would allow 
him to make it 

“Pray, don’t go on, Mr. Hurlbut,” she said, 
at the first opportunity. “Pray, don’t I I 
have the highest respect for you, but really 
it is quite impossible.” 

“May I ask why?” he said, with the calm¬ 
ness that had calculated upon refusal. 

Why? There were a thousand reasons 
why—reasons based so deep in the nature of 
things, that one would think they were plainly 
obvious—reasons growing out of feelings so 
sacred that to speak of them would be 
impossible. 

“May I ask why?” repeated Mr. Hurlbut, 
with aggravating persistence. 

“You must suppose my reasons seem to me 
sufficient, or I should have answered you 
differently,” said Phemie, much disturbed. 

“Undoubtedly! But I may be able t* 
show you that they are not sufficient.” 

Phemie smiled. 

“ You might defeat me in argument. But 
the feeling one would have in a matter like 
this, is not a thing to be argued about.” 

“I suppose you mean that you don’t love 
me?” said the rector, after a little reflection. 
“But don’t you think that time—” 

“No; I don’t think that time would change 
my feeling in the least,” interrupted Phemie, 

“ You cannot be sure of that. Most senti¬ 
ments are modified by time. It is a strong 
love or dislike that can stand its test.” 

pbemie started. That was the truest thing 
she hati ever heard the rector say. But he 
looked as if he were uttering a truism, as 
indeed he was. To Phemie it came with all 
the force of a newly^discovered tiuth. To he 
sure! It was time that had wrecked her 
love, that had wasted Captain Maurice’s 
passionate affection for her. 

She looked away over the slope to the 
fringe of woodland that framed it. Ada’s 
white dress fluttered there among the trees, 
and close by her a figure "walked as straight 
and stately as the bole of the elm tree that 
dropped its yellow leaves upon their heads. 

phemie s name was upon their lips, but she 
did not know it. Her fa^e lover’s eyes were 
upon her, and. his heart longed for her, but 
she did not know that either. 

Captain Maurice started when Ada said: 
“Are you watching Phemie, Captain 
Maurice ?" How-far one can see in this dear 
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atmosphere! Slie has her Shetland shawl 
over her shoulders—and see—he is arranging 
a heavier one for a cushion. With what a 
lover-like air he does it!” 

“You have capital eyes, or else a fine 
imagination, Miss Ada,” said Captain Maurice, 
a little scornfully. 

“You may give the credit to my eyes. 
Any one can see that Mr. Hurlbut is in love 
with Phemie. I shouldn’t wonder if he was 
going to propose now. She will accept him, 
of course.” 

“ She will not accept him, of course!” 

Ada started. The tone had been so vehe¬ 
ment that she looked up instantly. His 
pallor, the intense light in his eyes, surprised 
her. 

“ Why not?” she said, slowly. “ Mr. Hurl- 
hut’s position is a respectable one, he has a 
pretty income independent of his profession, 
and Fhemie is poor. She cannot do better, 
certainly.” 

Captain Maurice was silent He was bit¬ 
terly indignant to hear motives imputed to 
Phemie that had influenced himself. He 
remembered this as he said, still angrily: 

“She will never marry him!” 
u How do you know ?” said Ada, with sud¬ 
den suspicion. 

“I know!” 

“Really, Captain Maurice, you are very 
strange. One would think you knew Phemie 
better than any one else.” 

“You are quite right My acquaintance 
with her dates five years back.” 

Ada’s face had paled suddenly. 

“You never told us of that You were 
perhaps her lover?” 

“ You are quite right again, Miss Ada,” he 
said, shortly. 

“And a false lover, of course. I understand 
you now, Captain Maurice. You staid away 
from here because you could not meet her.” 

“ Because I would not annoy her with my 
presence—because I fancied—” 

He hesitated, colored angrily. 

“Because you fancied it might give her 
pain to see you. But I don’t think she cares 
for you in the least,” quite aware what a 
sharp blow she was dealing. 

.“I don’t think she does,” said Captain 
Maurice, grimly. 

“No. It is you who suffer.” 

“ It is I who deserve to suffer.” 

“You are very humble, Captain Maurice,” 
said Ada, with sharp satire. “ Such humilitj 
should win forgiveness.” 


He looked as if he had not heard her. Ad$ 
could not help seeing how very small a place 
the thought of her filled in his mind. How 
egregiously she had deceived herself, how 
been deceived by the light gallantries whose 
value no one knew better than herself. 

They walked up to the house slowly, the 
captain absent and indifferent, Ada mortified 
and angry. At the door he left her. She 
went up stairs. 

“Phemie!” she called, at her cousin’s door. 
Phemie came out- 

“So you have been crying? You must 
have refused him then?” 

Whom ?” 

“Why, what an innocent it is! But you 
did well. And now, if you have any wisdom 
left, you will forgive your false lover. 'Why 
shouldn’t you? All men are false, and all 
women, too, I think.” 

“Has Captain Maurice told you?” said 
Phemie, not heeding all Ada said. 

“ He has told me alL I will do him the 
justice to say that he is sufficiently remorse¬ 
ful. You may forgive him safely. But it is 
fair to tell you that,he flirted with me un¬ 
scrupulously. Why didn’t you tell me ?” 

“ I didn’t choose.” 

“And you would have seen me marry your 
lover before your eyes ? You are very good,” 
said Ada. 

“Why not? you had no romantic ideas 
about it. Why should I be particular for 
you ?” 

“Yery true! So I shall have to put up 
with the rector, after all. I shall study the 
catechism and take to charity, and become a 
model clergyman’s wife, I dare say. You see, 
I take it good-humoredly. There is this 
comforting reflection—he had never seen me 
when he fell in love with you. Ah, there’s 
poor Mr. Hurlbut! Do you keep out of sight; 
I am going down to comfort him. Hearts 
are caught at the rebound, you know.” 

Phemie went back to her room. She made 
an excuse not to go down to tea. Ah the 
evening she heard the tinkling of the piano 
and the rectors smooth tenor accompanying 
Ada, and Phemie smiled as she thought that 
he would soon be comforted. 

It was a light love that she had put away 
from her, but it was love. And the poor 
girl’s heart was hungry for affection. She was 
very miserable and lonely. 

In the morning a new thought came to her. 
She had business in the little seaside town 
where she had lived so long. She would go 
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down there for a week; she might find the 
peace and quiet that she needed. 

The red days of October were upon the 
earth, and the tardy sunrise had not yet come 
when the stage-coach came round for her, for 
she had refused to wait for the second train 
when Thomas would have been at leisure to 
take her to the station. 

The exhilarating drive over the hills, the 
morning air blowing fresh upon her face, the 
kindling life all over the beautiful country 
cheered her. But she drew her veil close 
over her face, as they drew up at the little 
country hotel with its crowd of idlers on the 
veranda. 

“ The summer visitors are most gone ” said 
the driver. “We take away the last this 
morning.” And he sprang down from the box. 
u Would the horses stand ?” queried Phemie. 

“ O yes !” returned the driver, with that 
sublime confidence which always distinguishes 
our brothers in such exigencies—sublime, be¬ 
cause though repeatedly and directly falsified, 
it is Invariably adhered to with religious 
constancy. 

Phemie had noticed with some uneasiness 
a little peculiar motion about the ears of one 
of the horses, but just now she forgot it in a 
new alarm. There was Captaiu Maurice 
walking up and down the veranda. She drew 
her veil closer and hoped he would not rec¬ 
ognize her. 

“ Ridgway, what is the matter with your 
off-hand leader?” said on*, of the idlers. 

“Only a little nervous—that’s all” And 
Kidgway sauntered into the hotel. 

Nervous! The words had not left his lips 
when the horses hacked suddenly, plunged 
and sprang forward. A great shout went up. 
A man sprang to their heads. Half-blind with 
terror Phemie could yet see and recognize his 
face. He would be trampled under their feet. 
The cry that her own danger had not wrung 
from her, parted her lips as she saw him 
dragged along clinging to the bridle. 

A moment and he had disappeared—was 
climbing up the side of the coach, and pres¬ 
ently had the reins in his hands. Instantly 
the horses set off at a terrific gallop. But 
Captain Maurice sat upright and stem beside 


her—so stem that the words sounded unnat¬ 
ural as he said: 

“Try not to be frightened. I think I can 
manage them.” 

She put up her veil, but the word3 on her 
pale Ups were stilled by his swift exclamation: 
“My God, Phemie, is it you?” 

They were just at the brow of a steep hill, 
and' the maddened animals leaped forward 
with a sudden motion—there was a sharp, 
loud report and the lines fell from the cap¬ 
tain’s hands, broken. 

He put his arms around her, looking down 
into the white face. 

“ Is there any hope for us, Basil?” 

“I don’t know. There’s a sharp comer 
presently—if the coach goes over we must 
jump. Stand up, and do as I tell you.” 

She stood up clinging to him, and let him 
loosen her shawl and fling it to the winds. 
Then she said: 

“ITe may die together, Basil. Hiss me—for 
I love you!” 

She saw his irradiated face—felt the terrible 
wrench as the coach swirled around, and then 
heard the word from his lips. Nothing more 
till as it seemed ages had passed. Then she 
opened her eyes upon the old familiar room 
at her Uncle Vandervere’s, upon her aunt 
scared by real trouble into efficiency. 

“Was Captain Maurice—•” 

A step interrupted the wonis, and there he 
was before her, stalwart and handsome, and 
sound of bone, and vowing to love and cherish 
her all the days of his life. 

And so the bridal tour took the place of 
the defeated journey, and winter grew into 
spring before they came hack to the 
Tanderveres. 

They found Ada mysterious and important, 
and absorbed in muslins, and laces, and silks, 
and gorgeous India shawls. 

“ I don’t mind confessing that I was very 
angry’ with you, Phemie, at first. But I don’t 
doubt I shall do very well. I suppose few 
women marry their ideal. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurlbut! It sounds nicely, doesn’t it?” 

Phemie reflected. The ideal? Perhaps 
not! But all possible perfections met in her 
husband. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED BOUQUET. 

BY BARBARA BROOME. 


The train was just in. Little Anne 
Lawrence stood watching the crowd, swarm¬ 
ing out of the cars and all along the platform, 
thick as bees. Suddenly, her brown eyes 
grew large and wistful, and without knowing 
it, she took a step or two forward. 

A boy, a bright, smart-looking one, with 
black, shiny, curly hair, stopped just in front 
of her. He had a bouquet in his hand as big 
as the side of the house. (Well, it wasn’t 
quite as large, hut it was “ awful big.”) 

The flowers that were in it were a wonder 
to behold! Such marigalds, yellow as the 
sun; such long sprays of honeysuckle (you’d 
have thought there was a whole vine, roots 
and all); such purple larkspur; such blue¬ 
bells, big and blue; such double buttercups 
and balsams; such glorious old hollyhocks 
and waving princes’ feathers! It wasn’t at 
all', you see, like the elegant little hand 
bouquets of hot-house flowers, in the shop- 
windows. It was an old-fashioned, hack- 
country nosegay, most comically put together, 
and out of all reason as to size. One or two 
looked at it and laughed. This seemed to 
decide the boy, who was swinging it loosely 
to and fro. 

“I wont be bothered with it any longer,” 
said he, raising it ready to toss. 

Anne caught his arm, saying eagerly: 

“ 0, don’t throw it away, don’t P 

He smiled good-humoredly at Anne. “ Do 
you want it?” asked he. “ Take it and wel¬ 
come.” And he dropped the bouquet into 
Anne’s arms and marched away whistling. 


“ O!” said Anne, with a deep-drawn breath 
of delight, hugging her precious flowers, and 
feeling as rich as a king. She forgot how 
scant her breakfast had been and what small 
hopes there were for dinner. She forgot the 
poor, weary mother at home, bending to her 
work, sick and faint, but steadily stitching on. 
She forgot how her toes' peeped out of her 
hoots, howher silky brown hair poked through 
the holes in her sun-bonnet. Her eyes, 
generally so sad and pinched, fairly danced In 
her head as she lugged away her treasure, 
with as much of a hop, skip and jump as was 
possible, for the weight of the bouquet wasn’t 
to be sneezed at. 

Up the long flight of crazy, creaky stairs 
the little girl panted, crying out long before 
she got anywhere near her own room, which 
was the sky-parlor: 

“ Mother, mother, come quick, and open the 
door. Just see what I’ve got. 1 ” 

Her mother smiled at sight of it. 

“ It puts me in mind of old times,” said she, 
burying her face fora moment in amongst 
the cool, fresh leaves and flowers. Then she 
helped Anne to put it into a big, earthen 
pitcher, with a cracked nose and no handle, 
and after seeing it carefully propped on a 
chair with three legs, and a stick of wood in 
place of the fourth, Anne squatted herself 
before it with both elbows on both knees and 
both her hands holding her chin. 

“Aint it splendid ?” said she. “ What was 
it you said it put you in mind of; mother?” 

“Old times, dear,” answered her mother^ 
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who was by this time, stitching away as busily 
as ever. 

“What old times?” persisted Anne, who 
was very curious. 

“When I was young,” said her mother, 

“ and lived back in the country on grand¬ 
father’s farm. There were just such holly¬ 
hocks as these that grew by the front door. 
Higher than your head they were, and the 
humble-bees used to hum round them, sum¬ 
mer afternoons. I can almost imagine these 
are the same ones, they look so like.” 

“ Does it make you feel bad ?” asked Anne, 
whose quick ear had caught a half-stifled 
sigh. 

“Yes, dear,” answered her mother, wiping 
a tear away. “I know it's wicked, but when 
I think of the old place, I can’t help it It 
seems as if my heart would break sometimes, 
longing for just a sight of it” 

“ Didn’t grandfather die a great while ago ?” 
questioned Anne. 

“Years before you were born, and then it 
was the old place was sold to strangers. 
Perhaps, if I went back, I should not know it 
now. It has been altered, no doubt” 

She wiped two or three more tears from 
her eves. 

“There, there,” cried Anne, springing to 
her side, “ Husb-a-by-baby, it shan’t worry 
any more. It’s all coming right some day, 
new 1 tell you. There aint going to be any 
altering, and we are going to get rich—” 

“It don’t look much like it now,” said her 
mother, gazing round the bare garret, with a 
sad smile. 

“Didn’t I say not to worry?” said Anne. 
“ Wait till I’ve told the whole. When we’ve 
got rich and our pockets are full of money, 
we’ll get into the cars and go to—” 

“ Brancliville,” prompted her mother. 

“ Then we'll get into a carriage—” 

“No, no,” said her mother, “into the 
rockaway with the two brown ponies, Jim 
and Jip.” 

“And then we'll go galloping, galloping, 
galloping on, till we come to a—what color?” 
“Bed.” 

“ Y’es, red farmhouse, with the hollyhocks 
taller than I am, before the door, and bumble¬ 
bees flying around them, with great bunches 
of these—” touching the marigolds—■“ in the 
front yard, and this—■” meanmg the lark¬ 
spur—“bordering the walk, and those—■” 
pointing out the balsams—“ in a long, narrow 
patch like the strip of carpet by the bed, and 
that—” lifliug a spray of honeysuckle—“ hang 


ing all over the porch, and 0,”—clinging 
round her mother’s neejj—“ wont it be nice? 
Did I get it all right?” 

“All but the balsams,” said her mother, 
brightly; “ they weren’t in a long, narrow 
patch at all. They were in the shape of a 
heart. Grandpa prided himself on that. 

Perhaps it was the Smell of the flowers, 
perhaps it was Anne's fondly-foolish talk, and 
perhaps it was both, that put all at once, such 
life and speed into Mrs. Lawrence’s fingers. 
Her needle flew, and soon her work was 
finished and carried home. Strange to say, it 
was paid for at once, and (this I know you 
will be giad to hear)—Anne had a good sup¬ 
per, and was not obliged to go to bed with an 
empty stomach. 

It was a great amusement of Anne’s to 
stand in the depot and watch the crowd com¬ 
ing and going. To wonder about the little 
girls, and make up stories about the little 
boys. To guess their mothers were always 
good to them, and their fathers only a little 
cross sometimes, when they were naughty. 

It was but two or three days after the curly- 
headed boy had given her the mountain of a 
bouquet, that she found herself in the depot 
again. With her ragged sun-bonnet pushed 
far back from her face, her short arms folded 
in front of her, the little philosopher stood, as 
moveless as a statue. There was very little 
that escaped her wide-open eyes. This time 
the train was just going out 

The bell rung. “All aboard P The engine 
backed up and hitched on; puff, puff, puff, 
short and quick; the cars began to creep; 

. “ ding dong, ding dong, going, going, going, 
gone,” swung the big bell and now they had 
got a fair start 

Backety-whack rushed a pair of boots, along 
the platform. One passenger more who was 
bound not to be left The conductor made 
him a motion not to jump, but he never 
heeded it 

Anne looked on breathless. She knew him 
by the black, shiny curls, and when he 
slipped and fell under the wheels, she was the 
first beside him. 

And she kept by him all the time. When 
they took him np, and carried him into the 
baggage-room, she held one of his hands and 
smoothed away his hair from his cold, white 
forehead and closed eyes. The poor, rash 
boy had fainted away. A doctor examined 
him. 

“ This foot will have to come off,” said he, 
“ a part of it, at any rate.” 
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u Where shall we carry him?” was asked. 

“ O, carry him to my house, right over there 
across the street. Bo, please do,” begged 
Anne. “ Mother and I'll take care of him.” 

There was no other offer made for him. 
Nobody knew him. He could not tell who 
he was; they did not know where he 
belonged. 

“Very well, little girl,” said the doctor, 
motioning for the boy to be taken up; and 
Anne led the way. 

Two loving, patient watchers -tended the 
wounded boy through the night. Not once 
did Anne’s eyes waver and falL All through 
the long, weary midnight hours, she bathed 
the hot, feverish brow, moistened the parch¬ 
ed lips, and soothed his restless, wakeful 
moments. 

In the morning the hoy sunk into profound 
sleep, and persuading her mother to lie down, 
Anne moved around noiselessly, preparing the 
room for the doctor. 

A poverty-stricken lightstand, with wasted 
legs, was drawn up to the bed, and with much 
difficulty Anne surmounted it with the bou¬ 
quet, in the cracked-nosed, no-handled 
pitcher. 

“ It's as good as new,” said she, looking at 
it proudly, first on one side then on the other. 

“ I wonder what the doctor will say to it.” 

To her mind, the whole room was glorified 
by it. 

When the doctor came, before he even 
glanced at the sick boy, almost before he was 
over the threshold, he began to sniff. 

“ Snif-f-f, what’s this? snif-f-f, flowers eh? 
Snif-f-f, can’t have my patient killed twice. 
Ah, here they are,” snatching them from the 
pitcher. 

Anne looked up to him frightened. 

“ lie gave them to me,” said she, clasping 
the flowers all dripping. “I thought they 
were pretty.” 

“Pretty enough, but you might as well 
stick poison under his nose. Throw them out 
of the window and be done with it,” growled 
the doctor, as he turned away. 

Poor Anne! A big lump rose up in her 
throat that she found it hard to swallow, but 
she made a great effort “ I have had it three 
whole days,” she thought, counting it on her 
fingers, “ yes, three whole long, long, days. Fll 
try and not be selfish, since it is for him, for 
if it hadn’t been for him , mother and I wouldn’t 
have had it at all.” 

She went to the window. She held the 
much-loved nosegay in a tight, last embrace. 


she scratched her nose against the hollyhock 
stems, and tickled her eye-winkers with the 
airy princes’ feathers. 

“ One, two, three,” she said, in a low tone, 
and with the last word she leaned forward," 
and shutting her-eyes (she could’t bear to see 
•herself do it), hurled the bouquet down into 
the street. 

“ That’s the last of it”.said she, shutting 
down the window, without one glance out 
But here, she made a mistake. If she had 
watched her bouquet, she would have seen it 
spinning through the air, faster and faster as 
it went lower and lower (it came from some 
6ix stories up, remember), till it pounced ker¬ 
flop upon an enormous leghorn bonnet, that 
adorned a woman, who happened to be just 
then, picking her way across the street 

“Heyday!” exclaimed the astonished wo¬ 
man, “ what’s up now?” 

This showed how bewildered she was. She 
ought to have asked, “ What’s down now?” 

She looked round and spied the bouquet, 
lying in the gutter. 

“The old cat!” she screamed right out 
“ Fd know them ’ere hollyhocks, if I should 
come across them in Chinese iTartaric.” 

Without stopping to fix her bonnet that 
lopped over her face like a wilted cabbage- 
leaf, she stalked up the steps, into the house 
the bouquet was thrown from. 

Anne, whose lips i could quiver a little, was 
smoothing the pillow under the sick boy’s 
head, when a quick rap sounded on the door 
which was swung wide open at the same 
time, and there stood a woman in a comical, 
one-skied bonnet, holding out the banished 
bouquet, at arm’s length. 

** I’d like to know,” said she, “if this come 
from here ? Fve been In every other room in 
the house and can’t find out nothing.” 

“Yes ma’am,” answered Anne. “I threw 
It out of the window.” 

“Fd like to know,” went on the woman, 
“ how you got it? I picked these flowers out 
of my garden with my own hands, and gave 
them to Henry to take into town. I can't 
mistake them hollyhocks, and when I was 
tying it up I says to Henry, * Henry,’ says I—” 
For the first time the sick boy opened his 
eyes and looked at the stranger: 

“ What is it. Aunt Jane ?” said he. 

She dropped the bouquet and flew to the 
bed. 

* My darling boy, is this you?” she cried. 
“You will break my heart with your scrapes. 
What have you been doing to yourself now?” 
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“ Afa/UTn, he cannot bear excitement,” said 
the doctor, and with a great many jaw-break¬ 
ing names, which nobody understood (I doubt 
if the doctor did himself), he told her what 
'had happened. 

“He can’t be mored, eh? Then here I 
stay,” and she threw her leghorn anywhere, 
and tucking up her petticoats, dumped herself 
into a chair, as firm as a rock. “I’m father 
and mother and everything else to that poor 
child there .and nobody shall nuss him but me.” 

So she staid and she and Anne, who at first 
was rather shy of her, on account of her odd 
ways, became bosom friends. Anne told her 
of all her wonderful plans for the future, 
especially the one where she and her mother 
were going to get rich and go to Branchrille. 
She didn’t forget to put in the rockaway and 
the two brown ponies, Jip and Jim. 

Aunt Jane seemed to be as much delighted 
as she was. “Splendid!” she would say, 
after she had made Anne go over it time after 
time. “ I know it will all come to pass, just 
exactly so.” 

One morning, the doctor, putting his hands 
behind his back, spoke to Aunt Jane in this 
wise, slowly add pompously. 

“I think—that to-morrow—if pleasant— 
your nephew map—be taken home, without 
risk to his safety.” 

“Bless me,” said Aunt Jane. “Now I’m 
happy.” And she shook hands with every¬ 
body twice round like a crazy woman. 

Anne’s face, though, looked anything but 
pleased. It looked ready for a cry. 

“you little simpleton,” cried Aunt Jane, 
“don’tyouknowpouarecomingtoo? Ialways 
keep a little pig to pet and fatten and eat up 
the skim-milk, and ,I’m in dreadful need of 
a seamstress,” looking at Anne’s mother, 
“ besides.” 

You can’t thin k how busy Aunt Jane was 
that day. She made Ann e tell over the old 
story, about getting rich and going to grand¬ 
father’s, and the funny woman laughed and 
cried, all the way through. 

So the next day away they all steamed in 
the cars, and when the conductor called out 
“ Branchville,” Aunt Jane bustled them all 
out, in the twinkling of an eye. 


“ Here we are,” said she, with a sly glance 
at Anne and her mother, who looked as if in 
a dream, at a pair of brown ponies sta n d i ng 
in the road, harnessed to an old-fashioned 
rockaway. 

“Ah Jip,” said Aunt Jane, rubbing one 
pony on the nose. At this, the other pony 
gave a gentle neigh. “ Don’t be jealous, Jim,” 
said she; and she rubbed Ids nose, too. 

They rode along for some time in silence, 
then Anne said, suddenly: 

“ Mother, here we are in the rockaway, and 
here’s the two ponies Jip and Jim. Do you 
think it is real ?” 

“Tou little goose,” exclaimed Aunt Jane, 
chuckling, as though she were running over 
inside, 1 “ hold your tongue and sit still. You 
are almost home.” 

The rockaway turned a comer. 

“Mother, mother, do you see the holly¬ 
hocks?” cried Anne, jumping on her feet; 

“ and look, the house is red, and O, there’s 
the balsams, all in the shape of a heart, and I 
can see the marigolds and the larkspur, and 
the honeysuckle growing round the door. It 
has all come true, hasn’t it?” 

“ Hush, dear, don’t speak to me,” said her 
mother, softly. 

Mrs. Lawrence sat with folded hands, drink¬ 
ing in the loved, familiar sights she had so 
longed for. Even the bumble-bees were there, 
humming lazily about the hollyhocks in the 
afternoon sunshine. 

“You see,” said Aunt Jane, in a tremble of 
delight, “ that it was I that bought the old 
place, and I never altered anything, because I 
like old fashioned things, being old-fashioned 
myself! As for Jip and Jim, I keep them for 
the good they have done. I have not used 
them before, for years. And now, welcome 
home, my home and yours, forever, if you 
will Remember what you have done for my 
poor boy can never be repaid.” 

Anne dragged from under her shawl a 
faded bouquet. 

“ I couldn’t leave it,” said she, “ and now, I 
would't part with it for the whole world. If 
it hadn’t been for this, all the rest would 
never have happened.” 
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THE DEMON OP THE YORKES. 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

OWNS have a physiognomy and a char¬ 
acter, ami tho town of Yorkeville was 
no exception to tho rule. Purse-proud; 
vulgar, pretentious, impertinent; those wore 
tiie expressions one found there. The sharp- 
roofed, closely-crowdcd houses on the common 
streets had a look that made one want to give 
them a slap. They were pert, inquisitive and 
brazen. The larger mansions on the princi¬ 
pal streets of residences sat In tho midst of 
their grounds and gardens with a bloated, 
after-dinner, pretentious look, disgusting to 
behold. “ O, how big you do feet!” tho little 
houses seemed to be saying to them; and “ O, 
how big we are I” they seemed to bo puffing 
out in return. They had fine shops and 
warehouses in Yorkeville, and tho clcrl<3 
were all pert, and talkative, and obsequious, 
and impudent, nccording to their customers. 
They had two hotels that tried very hard to 
bo like tho finest hotels in tho great cities, 
and rather overdid tho matter. They’ had an 
academy for boys and girls, billinrd saloons, a 
big town hail, and five or six churche-s that 
kept up a constant rivalry to see which should 
bo tho most fashionable. At tho lime our 
story commences, it. wotdd bo safe to bet on 
tho Baptist, that congregation having lately 
procured a sentimental young minister just 
out of tho theological Intho, as fresh, and 
bright, and pretty as could bo imagined. Not 
to make too many words about the matter, 
Yorkeville had everything that a largo city 
has, except size and high cultivation, and in 
tho former respect it did its best to improve. 
I would not bo understood to say that there 
was no exception to these conditions of tho 
place; but I do say that the exceptions were 
few and far between. Judge Jepsoif of tho 
metropolis had a summer-house in Yorke¬ 
ville, and every year his family came down 
bringing a crowd of company with them, and 
followed by friends who boarded at tho hotels 
or private houses about. But this party had 
vory little to do with the town’s people, being 
quite sufficient to themselves. The Congre¬ 
gational minister, Mr. Aylier, was a gentle¬ 
man, and had a few people of passable mind 
and manners in his congregation. We need 
not search for others now, lest it might be vain. 


Yorkeville was built on a hill, that sloped 
gently to a pretty stream called Marsh River. 
Tho streets were laid out regularly, and tho 
trades, business and residences located witli 
as nice regard to social consequence as tho 
systems of caste In tho East. About a dozen 
parallel streets ran from the river banks 
backward, and on these lived tho poorer 
people. Tho machine and working shops 
also were here, and the potty retail dealers. 
Tlicso insignificant streets were crossed, and, 
as it were, peremptorily put a stop to by 
Berkshire Avenue, a wide and really rather 
fine street, that rim straight as an arrow 
north and south. On this were the principal 
public buildings, Margrave Hotel, tli'o banks, 
post-office, town hall, otc. At tho northern 
end two churches faced each other from 
opposite sides of the street, looking for all the 
world like two cats all ready for a leap at 
each other’s throats. At tho southern ex¬ 
tremity of tho avenuo two other churches 
stood in similar attitudes, and apparently 
similarly disposed. .Connected with this 
avenue by a short cliainwork of streets of 
respectablo dwelling-houses was Spencer 
Avenue, a street of genteel residences; and 
yet above that, and, like tho other two, run¬ 
ning north and south, was tho avenuo par 
excellence of Yorkeville, -Man;rave Avenue, 
where dwelt tho elite of tho town, not cheek 
by jowl, and elbowing each otlior, but at 
comfortable distances, surrounded by gardens 
and lawns. Mr. Aylicr's church stood at the 
northern end of tilts serene locality, and was 
the church of tho “ old families.” 

Tho river ran southward; and southward 
tho great city lay at a distance of forty miles, 
and looking southward over town and river, 
from an emincnco at tho northern part of 
tho town, where tho avenues began to grow 
rough and loose, liko frayed-out ribbon-ends, 
Stood tho groat Yorke estate, lying along tiro 
river in many a rich acre, and interposing a 
strip of forest between itself and tho unfin¬ 
ished Berkshire Avenue. Many an ambitious 
capitalist coveted this fair, smooth slope; 
envious house-owners gazed with longing on 
that beautiful and commanding position, 
which mado their own attempts at grandeur 
dwindle so pitifully. Even Mrs. Judge Jep- 
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son, though a lady, used to say playfully that 
she would bo willing to tear out Edith 
Yorkc’s haughty, pathetic eyes, for the sake 
of getting her house and lands. Each and 
all made oilers, and each and all were refused. 
Though the house was decaying, though the 
grounds were going to waste, though it took 
nearly all their income to pay the taxes which 
a spiteful assessor made as large as possible, 
the haughty remnant of the old Yorko family 
refused to sell the last acres of the great 
township that had belonged to their ances¬ 
tors and been named for them. Parvenus 
cursed their pride, and took pains to taunt 
them with their poverty; and those whoso 
pride was equal to their own, hut whoso 
wealth was greater, were angry that they 
should be so unbending, and gradually left 
them to the seclusion which they seemed to 
desire. Scarcely any one in the town crossed 
their threshold savo on business, except Mr. 
Aylier, the Congregational minister. Ife 
called there regularly onco a week, never 
failing, though some of his people were little 
pleased with the intimacy, and hinted that 
their pastor had too much sympathy with 
aristocratic feelings to be a true Christian. 

But in spite of all the envy, and the gibes, 
and the bitter stories told of the Yorkes, their 
tall mansion stood proudly on its eminence, 
and overlooked the town with Us puny 
attempts at elegance or stateliness. When 
tiie dwellers on Margrave Avenue looked 
down towards the river, they might lift their 
heads in abounding self-confidence; but 
when their eyes turned on Yorko Hill, their 
conceit was vividly lessened. To be sure, the 
place was anything but trim. The grass was 
running out; there was nothing under culti¬ 
vation but a kitchen-garden; the blinds were 
faded, and some of them had come off the 
house; and the stone wall was crumbling, 
the great iron gateway beginning to lean 
awry. But inside those walls of tiny red 
brick, exquisitely put together, as any builder 
could sec, were, remnants of ancient grandeur 
such as no other house in town could boast. 
There wore carpets fropi Persia, and Turkey, 
ainl France, shabby and threadbare, it is true, 
hut precious for all that; there were old carv¬ 
ings, and china, and silver, and family 
portraits in stately rows, and a hall with 
marble floor and bronze stair-railing—many 
a relic of days when the Yorkes had dom¬ 
inated over that part of the country, and 
been people of note in the land. Outside 
were the remains of extensive green-houses 


and conservatories, now quite unused and 
gone to decay, and what had been a garden¬ 
er’s house, and the large stables in which once 
stood fifteen horses for carriage and saddle; 
and below, at the river, was the boat-house 
still standing, and the granite steps to the 
water, from which the ladies and gentlemen 
bad stopped into their boats. This noble old 
place was open to the river-side, and south¬ 
ward to the town which it faced; but a belt 
of woods, belonging to the estate, hemmed 
them in on the north and westward. 

It was a lovely morning in September, 1S02. 
The day was like summer, the sky fair over¬ 
head, and a soft breeze coming up from tiro 
south. It brought from the town up to the 
Yorko mansion the sound of an unusual stir. 
Hearing it, a young girl came out presently 
through the open front door and stood on the 
stops of tho portico, leaning against a pillar 
and looking clown over the hill. Let us 
observe Edith Yorke, for nearly all that we 
have to relate is of her. She is tall, as a 
woman should be, and a little too slight and 
frail looking, perhaps; but she may mend 
that, being as yet but twenty years of age. 
The face is peculiar, scarcely a Yorke face, 
you would say, after looking at the family 
portraits.. They are all high-featured, with 
tlinir mouths drawn down at the corners, and 
wide-awake, haughty faces, their heads very 
lofty; but look at a picture in the parlor, in 
one of the places of honor—a picture which a 
strangermight think to be a fancy sketch— 
and you will see that Miss Yorke’s face la not 
the first of its kind in the house. Tin’s picture 
represents a lady in a court costume of Louis 
XVI., and out of the canvas look a pair of 
dreamy, sea-blue eyeS, very like those that 
arc now gazing down towards the town from 
the portico outside, A frail, transparent- 
looking creature, stately, too, like some tall 
flower that has run up in a rich, tropical soil. 
Dark hair, heavy and glossy, in strong con¬ 
trast with tho dazzling fairness of the skin, 
dark brows, drawn in wide ami perfect arches 
over those beautiful eyes, an Indescribable, 
exquisite French nose, delicate yet spirited, 
a small round chin, and full lips of a vivid 
rod. This lady was, or had been, Mrs. Fred¬ 
erick Yorke, nee Mademoiselle Nathalie Saint 
Pierre, a daughter of one of tho oldest families 
in France. Mademoiselle’s father had become 
impoverished, had come to America as an 
attache to the French embassy, bringing his 
wife and little daughter, had lost his wife, 
finally, bad himself died and left his child to 
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Madame Yorke, as slio was called, Edith's 
great-grandmother, and an old friend of tlio 
Saint I’icrres whom she had known in 
France. Madame took the child, brought her 
up as her own, took her to Paris to see her 
grand relations, and he presented at court, 
whero she was graciously received by tlio 
king and the beautiful Mario Antoinette, then 
brought her home and married her to her 
only son, Frederick, to whom the girl had 
been engaged from childhood. The bride 
died within a year after her marriage, leaving 
a son, Edith’s father, and at her death her 
husband shut himself up from the world, and 
lived alone with his child, and tire portrait of 
tlio wife whom lie had adored with an almost 
insane fondness. Ills fortunes were already 
on the wane, and it was in his time that , the 
estate dwindled from Its vast proportions, and 
became merely a residence. But still he kept 
up some state, and the young son of the house 
had all that money could got. It was in these 
days that the people began to remark on the 
Yorke family, and put them down as much 
as possible from the pedestal they had held 
in the public esteem; and it was now, too, 
that the family began to develop that bitter 
pride In place of their former stately conde¬ 
scension, which is likely to he engendered in 
the hearts of the unwillingly discrowned. 
The widower lived a life of misery, a strange, 
wild, gloomy life, of which the servants used 
to speak sliiidderingly, and of which the 
gossips whispered terrible things; and at last 
he died in torment, and his son succeeded to 
the estate. It was true, ho succeeded to his 
father’s strange life, also. Whatever influence 
had poisoned that, poisoned his, too, and 
gradually his fortunes narrowed, and they 
lived still more shut out from the town, hav¬ 
ing scarcely any intercourse with the people 
outside their gates. 

But Mr. Saint Pierre Yorke, as he had 
been named for his mother’s sake, had found 
a wife worthy of him in spite of his failing 
fortunes and strange character. He had, 
while quite young, married Miss Margaret 
Colbert, a lady as proud as himself, and, like 
himself, of decayed fortunes. They had six 
children, of whom none lived beyond the first 
few years save the eldest, Frederick, named 
for his grandfather, and the youngest, Edith, 
named for Mrs. Yorkc’s English mother. 

Mr. Saint Pierre Yorko died miserably,even 
ns his father had died, nonp asking or being 
permitted to come near blip except his own 
family and a physician from the city; and 


early one morning, when little Edith was hut 
ten years old, her father was consigned to the 
family tomb on the borders of the estate, no 
one attending the burial service except tlio 
minister, the family, and the city physician, 

Tiiis was sufficient to provoke the ire of tho 
curious towns-pcoplc. It was had enough to 
he kept out of the house on ordinary occa¬ 
sions; hut to be forbidden the chance to go 
there to a funeral, or even to have a doctor 
whom they could question, was no less Ilian 
an insult. 

Mrs. Yorke cared little for their cold looks 
and their sneers. She shut herself up in her 
house, educated her daughter, and worked 
their estate vigorously, saving every dollar to 
send her son to college. Servants used to tell 
talcs of these three, also; how Mrs. Margaret 
was sometimes heard walking her room mid 
crying out, “Ruined, ruined!” while she 
wept and wrung her hands. They told how 
she had been seen nnd heard pleading on her 
knees to her son, she the haughtiest woman 
in tho commonwealth, and how lie sat with 
his face in his hands and his hands on tlio 
table before him, and only groaned, making 
no other answer to her prayer. 

Whatever her trouble had been, it soon 
hilled her. When Editli was sixteen, and her 
brother at twenty-eight had just graduated 
from college, the mother was forced to take 
to her bed, from which she never rose. Again 
tho listening servants heard her passionato 
pleadings, the despairing groans of her son, 
and the frantic grief of tho young Edith, who 
cried out that it wore better they were all 
dead. 

When Mrs. Yorke died, some of her friends, 
with whom she had kept up a constant corre¬ 
spondence, though she had hut little personal 
intercourse with them, came to Yorkevillo, 
and tlicro was a solemn and stately funeral. 
They brought with them an Episcopal minis¬ 
ter from tile city, nnd everything was douo 
decently and in order. But again tlio town’s- 
people were cheated; for when some of them 
had resolved to go boldly up to Yorko Ilill 
in the afternoon when they had been told 
that the funoral was to he, they were met by 
the coach coming out tho great gate and 
taking tho company to tho depot for the 
afternoon train to the city, and learned that 
the funeral had taken place in tlio morning, 
am), worse yot, that half a dozen persons from 
the town had been invited, and had actually 
attended this exclusive ceremony, had seen 
Mrs. Margaret Yorke laid out In the Silver- 
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colored satin In which slio had been married, 
ami had followed the little mourning train 
across the green at the northern side of tlio 
house, to the tomb not far away, half hidden 
among pine trees, where slept so many 
generations of the Yorkcs. 

On his mother's death, Mr. Frederick, 
instead of studying a profession, as had been 
intended, came homo and lived with his 
sister. Indeed, he had no other choice at 
first, for she could not bo left alone in the 
great house; and, besides, all the way he had 
of living, till his profession should bo won, 
would have been from the money saved by 
his mother. Mrs. Yorko had not disdained 
to put up fruits and preserves which an agent 
had sold for her; she had let the great lawn 
grow up to tall grass, and sold the hay; she 
had raised beds upon beds of herbs, which 
Martha Barton, her housekeeper and facto¬ 
tum, had taken into tho city every fall and 
sold for quite a sum, nobody being the wiser. 
Ilut the sums so obtained were small, after 
all, and nobody knew, but Mrs. Yorko and 
her children, that scauo of tho old family 
silver had been sold. To be sure, it had been 
sold to Miss Eleanor Purcell, a near relative 
of Mrs. Yorke, and sold under tho condition 
that at any time that the purchase-money 
should bo refunded the plate should be re¬ 
stored to its former owners. But this condi¬ 
tion was a mere form; for it was altogether 
.improbable that tho family would ever be in 
a situation to redeem their forfeited goods, so 
that it might bo looked on as lost to them. 
Miss Purcell was glad to get it, and would 
keep it if she could. She would not do any¬ 
thing dishonest, but she had a spite at tlio 
Yorkcs. It was whispered that Mr. Saint 
Pierre Yorko had hesitated some time 
between her and the lady whom finally he 
made his wife, and Miss Purcell was not a 
person likely to forgive such an indignity, 
even if her heart had received no wound. 
She was older than Margaret Colbert by 
several years, and that made tho sting yet 
sharper. She had never married, and had 
had but little intercourse with her rival and 
relative till tho time of these money trans¬ 
actions. She came to Mrs. Yorkc’s funeral, 
and tried to bo gracious and sympathizing; 
but slic could not hide that she did not like 
Frederick, and Edith shrank from the woman 
who had been on such cool terms with her 
iost mother. No friendliness, therefore, came 
of this visit, except that the old lady met and 
liked her young relative, and Edith promised 


that if ever she should need assistance, she 
would call on Miss Purcell. At present they 
needed no help, tlio girl said, with an air of 
proml dignity even in tho midst of her grief. 

“Just like them all, as proud as Lucifer!” 
muttered the old lady, turning away. 

She paid no compliments to Mr. Frederick 
when ho helped her into the coach, but gave 
him a scowling bow, and tartly hoped that lie 
would take good care of his sister. 

Frederick flushed, lifted his head proudly, 
hut said nothing; and so tho funeral company 
drove away and loft tlio two orphans to their 
desolation. 

Frederick Yorke was a handsome man in 
tiioso days. lie had the Yorko physiognomy; 
tlio piercing gray eyes, tho dark skin, tho 
aquiline nose; hut lie had a softer mouth, 
and, altogether, a weaker face. There was a 
strange look in his face, too, a hollowness 
about tile brilliant eyes, an occasional fixed¬ 
ness of gaze, and n slight pallor and thinness 
in tlio cheeks, that did not agree with his age. 

Miss Purcell had looked sharply at these 
signs, and seeing thorn had thought, “Tlio 
demon of tlio Yorkcs lias got its claws on 
liim, tool lie is doomed!” 

As Edilli stands on tho portico this fair, 
sunny morning, her brother conics slowly out 
and takes liis stand behind her. A terrible 
change lias passed over him in these four 
years since his mother's death. Those faint 
signs which tlio sharp eyes of Miss Purcell 
had detected, are now plainly to be seen by any 
child. Indeed, Mr. Frederick Yorke’s face is 
one that children shrink from, and strangers 
turn with a fascinated terror to look at. The 
alternately brilliant and dull eyes are sunken 
under overhanging brows; tlio face is sallow 
and swarthy, yet capable of showing a deathly 
paleness; tlio features arc pinched, the mouth 
compressed, tlio brows drawn with a frown 
of pain or anxiety, nis step is listless and 
heavy, ills air dreamy and fitful, sometimes 
wild, liis whole look that of a man haunted 
by an evil spirit. He was now thirty-two, 
and lie looked fitly. 

But in spite of these personal disadvan¬ 
tages, Mr. Yorke was a man of cultivated and 
active intellect, a great reader, and at times, 
a fiery and passionate speaker. People who 
heard him used to say, “ What a man ho 
might have made!” 

But lie seldom gave them tlio chance to 
comment on liiini Ho shut liimself up with 
ills sister, anil veyy rarely appeared abroad 
except for a brief dally walk through the town. 
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While the two stood there, a third figure 
appeared in the doorway, a figure in striking 
contrast to tlioso who stood without. Martha 
Barton was the ideal Yankee woman, large, 
strong, neat, “smart,” angular and Inde¬ 
pendent. But, unlike what Yankee women 
ordinarily are, she was devoted heart and 
soul to her employers, and took as much 
pride In the family as they took in them¬ 
selves. She had none of that upstartiy 
ambition which prompts some to aspire to 
positions which they are unfitted for and 
incapable of filling, and to hate all above 
them. In her own way she was proud; proud 
of her honesty and her faithfulness, proud 
that she knew how to perform her duties, 
and proud in the confidence of those whom 
she served. She was too proiul to try to be, 
or appear to he, other than she was, a valued 
servant to people who were accustomed to 
service, and who knew how to receive it. 

When we say that this woman worked 
without wages, insisting that she was a 
member of the household, and their fortunes 
were hors, her devotion will be more evident. 
On the other hand, her faithfulness was fully 
appreciated, and both Mr. Yorke and Miss 
Edith would as little have thought of refusing 
to share the last dollar with her as with each 
other. 

These three formed the household, and 
were all that was left of the once stately 
establishment of the house of Yorke. 


CII AFTER II. 

Yoiikevillk was like a full hive that morn¬ 
ing, and for many a day after. The war 
which had long been waxed with tongues, 
had broken out in bloodshed, and this town 
was frantically loyal. The few colored people 
who lived in Yorkeville found themselves all 
at once famous, speeches were the order of 
the day, and every white man, woman and 
child south of Mason & Dixon’s line was 
every day and hour verbally cast into the fire 
that is not quenched. Some few', truly patri¬ 
otic, and sincere in their principles,’ saw 
sorrowfully the struggle that was coming, and 
firmly, but with few words, prepared them¬ 
selves to stand by the right, even unto death. 
But, as might be expected, the blatant 
minority w’ore precisely those who, had they 
been born at the South, and born slave-owners, 
would have held on to thfeir human chattels 
with as tenacious a grip as any Georgian or 
Texan of them all, and fought for them with 


as much determination and fierceness as any 
guerrilla of the war. It is delightful to the 
human biped to find somebody in contrast 
with whom lie appears righteous, ami it is the 
nature of the American human biped to make 
speeches on every possible occasion. Here 
was the chance for both these proclivities to 
be fully gratified, and the people of Yorke¬ 
ville, like tlioso of many another town, inv- 
proved their opportunities heartily. They 
had even volunteered in huge numbers, pro¬ 
testing all the time that the cowards of rebels 
would not fight. 

The occasion of the particular stir which 
had called the Yorkcs out onto their portico 
to see, was tw ofold. Firstly, a company of 
infantry w r as going away the next day, and 
was now' having its final parade; secondly, 
Mr. Archibald Freeman, the lieutenant- 
governor elect of the State, was in town, and 
the new company proposed killing a whole 
flight of birds with that one stone of their 
parade. Firstly, they woiu»l show their new 
uniforms, themselves, their proficiency in 
marching in line, and wheeling without 
crumbling into individuals, and they would 
give the lieutenant-governor a reception and 
a serenade. They were in process of exe¬ 
cuting all these commissions on that sunny 
September morning. As the company march¬ 
ed gallantly through the principal streets, 
what eyes looked at them! eyes of mothers, 
wives and children, eyes of lovers, ami all 
suffused and seeing each hut dimly that dear 
form singled out by love as the chief hero 
around whom all the others clustered. The 
future was mercifully hidden from them, and 
tliey knew not that that little band would 
march through blood and courage knee deep, 
would be burnt by Southern suns, frozen in 
snows, starved in xms, till only a shattered 
W'reck should com*, hack to them with the 
tale of horror. These men, lifting up their 
right hands, had offered themselves to God 
and the cause, and God had taken them at 
their word. Of the imagined sufferings which 
in the moment of enthusiasm they promised 
to accept, lie would give them their fill in 
bitter reality, the glow and the gloss of fancy 
w'orn off. Woe to them if their heroism 
was on their lips rather than in their hearts! 

The avenue and square in front of the 
Margrave House was a dense crowd of human 
beings in the highest possible state of enthu¬ 
siastic excitement. They could scarcely make 
room for the company to go to their place in 
front of the balcony from which it was cx- 
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pcctcd that tlio Honorable Mr. Freeman would 
address them, and the heroes were forced to 
derange their ranks in order to gain their 
position. 13 ut when there, not a woman, per¬ 
haps not a man in the crowd, but would gladly 
have been able, for the nonce, to look two 
ways at once, at whatever detriment to beauty 
of appearance. The soldiers on the one hand, 
with their martini appearance, and their bay¬ 
onets wreathed in flowers, like conquerors, 
and on the other, one of the first orators and 
politicians of the State, a handsome man, 
moreover, and unmarried. Who would not 
Wish to look two ways at once? 

Dent* reader, do you expect mo to get en¬ 
thusiastic over the shouts, and the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and the glistening of bright 
eyes ? I would be happy to if it would please, 
and if it were possible; but, really, I can’t. I 
can only say that the occasion was sufficiently 
well-111 an aged, and pretty much like hundreds 
of other demonstrations which we have nil 
seen till they fall to wake an echo. Soda- 
water is delightful just out of-tho fountain, 
but it isn’t good the next day. Let us pass 
over this glorification, only mentioning that 
tho Honorable Mr. Freeman did not make the 
speech that was expected of him. While tho 
band played their best, not quite equal to 
Gilmore’s or Dodsworth’s, tho gentleman 
came out onto the balcony, and while the 
brass and vocal acclamations tried to out-blare 
each other, lie bowed profoundly twice, and 
quietly retired before the people liad got their 
mouths shut to listen. There was a pause of 
surprise, expectation, disappointment and in¬ 
quiry; then “one of the principal citizens” 
of the town stood forth in the balcony, aud in 
a stentorian voice (to which he was indebted 
for his being chosen on this occasion) ex¬ 
plained. The honorable gentleman whom 
they were all so anxious to hear, etc., had 
been talking so much of late, etc., that lie 
begged to be excused this morning, the state 
of his throat and lungs rendering speaking hi 
the open air painful and injurious. They 
must imagine what ho would gladly say, were 
he able. But, the honorable gentleman’s 
apologize r added, he was happy to announce 
that the honorable gentleman would speak 
that evening in Margrave Ilall, on which 
occasion the company of Yorkeville volunteers 
would he present, and the Yorkeville brass 
band would discourse some of their sweetest 
And most patriotic music. 

Of course it was cn regie to have this ad¬ 
dress followed first by a confused shouting, 


then ft mustering of forces, finally by three 
cheers for everybody, beginning with the hon¬ 
orable gentleman who bad disappointed them 
on this occasion only to make their cups over¬ 
flow In the evening. This at an end, tho 
crowd gradually dispersed to their homos. 

With the early evening lights began to 
glimmer in the hall, ami tho whole town was 
at tho doors, pushing and elbowing to get in. 

Margrave Hall was a very fine ball indeed, 
very large aud well proportioned, with six 
great windows on each side, the walls between 
them adorned with Ionic, engaged columns. 
There was a gallery over the entrance, whefo 
the band was posted surrounded by all the 
small boys in town, with a few shabby ciders 
to keep them in order, and a wide platform 
extended quite across the upper end of the 
ball. As early as six o’clock tho scats in the 
body of the hall were filled, half an hour later 
the notable men of the town took the places 
prepared for them on tho platform, sitting in 
grim and stalely silence. There is nothing in 
life so solemn as the dignified looks, on great 
occasions, of persons to whom great occasions 
rarely occur. These provincial dignitaries 
marched to their benches as if tho fate of tho 
nations sat pcrclicd on tho summits of their 
vertebrro making flection a crime. 

At seven o’clock precisely, the door into the 
dressing, or ante-room, at tho end of tho plat¬ 
form opened, the baud struck up Hall Colum¬ 
bia, and a few of the most ultra important of 
tho Yorkeville gentlemen entered with the 
speaker of the evening. He was quite another 
man. You saw it in the quiet, easy way in 
which he stepped across the platform, bowed 
courteously, and took the arm-chair placed for 
him. The affair which was to them an epoch, 
was to him a matter of everyday occurrence, 
and ho was neither excited, elated, nor 
flattered. 

Kearly all those who had not seen him be¬ 
fore exclaimed at the same thought, now 
young he was! They had expected from his 
dignified position to sec a middle-aged man; 
but Mr. Freeman, though really thirty-five, 
did not look thirty. There was something 
almost boyish in bis quick motions, his slight 
figure, the careless dark hair tossed back from 
bis forehead, and tho pale, beautiful mouth 
from which tho dark mustache curled back. 
A nearer glance might show you signs of ex¬ 
perience in the face, but as the audience saw 
him, lie appeared a very young man indeed. 
Ifc seated himself, and spoke pleasantly with 
the gentlemen at cither side of him, glancing 
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over Ills audience at the same time. In 
that pause, as he chanced to look towards 
the entrance of the hall, he saw a slight stir 
there, then appeared a gentleman with a lady 
on Ids arm, slowly making his way up the 
crowded aisle. Tho eyes of tlio stranger were 
riveted on this couple, not less for the rare and 
dainty beauty of the girl, than for the strange, 
tragical face of the tall man to whom she 
clung. He marked, too, an unusual feeling 
in them towards the crowd, and in the crowd 
towards them. On all sides people made way 
for them unwillingly, and followed them with 
sneering looks, and more than one took pains 
insolently to obstruct their passage. They 
both seemed perfectly aware of this feeling, 
for while the girl clung to the arm of her com¬ 
panion with hands that were almost clenched, 
lie walked recklessly forward with his head 
up, and a lire leaping out of his angry dark 
eyes. 

“Who arc they?” asked Mr. Freeman, of 
the gentleman on his right. 

“ Mr. and Miss Yorkc,” was the answer. 

“ Why are people so rude to them ?” de¬ 
manded the stranger, then, in a somewhat 
peremptory manner. 

“Are they rude?” replied the gentleman, 
suavely. “I did not notice. They arc not 
popular. They arc a very proud family, and 
hold themselves very much aloof from people. 
Besides, you perceive that there arc no seats 
in front.” 

“My father and Mr. Yorkc’s father were 
classmates at college,” Mr. Freeman said, 
hastily. “ I know all about the family. Can 
you oblige me by making room on the platform 
for him?” 

The gentleman reddened,- but began to 
move a little. 

“ It is not sure that Mr. Yorkc is loyal,” lie 
remarked. 

“ I guess he’s all right,” said Mr. Freeman, 
decidedly. 

By this time the couple had reached tho 
front and stood in sight o! the whole audience, 
looking for seats. !No one stirred. Gentle¬ 
men affected not to see, and ladies stared. 
Why hadn’t they taken backseats? Others 
called out, “Down in front 1” and whispers 
and titters came from various directions. 
Editli Yorkc, who had come up the hall un¬ 
willingly, forced by her angry brother, who 
had been offended by some rudeness at their 
entrance, turned her pale face at the platform, 
and knowing that no help would come from 
acquaintances, looked with involuntary ap¬ 


peal in the face of the stranger whom they 
had come to hear. It was all he waited for. 
Bising immediately, he lifted the velvet arm¬ 
chair which had been brought there for his 
speciat use, and stepping from his place, 
offered it to Frederick Yorkc. Edith’s brother 
took it without hesitation, and placed it for 
her, acknowledging tho courtesy with an air 
that seemed to say, that it was only their 
due. 

Tho lieutenant-governor might, under 
different circumstances, have thought that 
his politeness deserved a less haughty ac¬ 
knowledgment, hut ho had seen enough to 
account for, and in some degree excuse tho 
other’s irritation. Besides, lie was amply re¬ 
warded by seeing the blush come in that 
lovely face, the look of relief with which 
Edith sank into tho chair, and the smiling 
eyes and lips that thanked him. 

“Will you tako a seat on the stand, Mr. 
Yorkc?” the speaker then asked. 

“Thank you,” was the grave answer. 
“ They are making room for me here.” 

In fact, the people on the front bench were 
impressed ns well as angered by this distin¬ 
guished attention paid to those whom they 
delighted to slight, and overawed by so shin¬ 
ing an example, had managed to make room 
for Mr. Yorkc beside his sister. 

It would be safo to say that not half tho 
audience heard the first half of Mr. Freeman’s 
address, fine as it was. This incident com¬ 
pletely upset them. That the natneofYorko 
could carry weight, and win attention from 
people who knew nothing of the self-estab¬ 
lished magnates of the town, had not occurred 
to them. What could it mean? Had some 
rich relation left the Yorkcs a fortune to set 
them up again, and did the man know it? 
Was he, perhaps, himself a relative of the 
family? Was lie, O, was he in love with 
Edith? This last question was asked by 
many a heart-stricken lady and swain. For, 
unpopular as tho family were, let it not be 
supposed that there were no young men in 
Yorkcvillc to bow in homage to Miss Edith’s 
beauty. In fact, more than one was suffering 
tho bitterness of despair on her account; and, 
perhaps, there was not one who would not 
have felt himself blest if she had smiled upon 
him. 

But Edith, leaning back against the velvet 
cushions, fair, and self-possessed as a young 
princess, looked and listened attentively, losing 
no word, no turn of expression, no slightest 
gesture. Her eyes were critical, and sho 
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knew tlmt they beheld a thorough gentleman, 
not one finical ill little technical niceties, hut 
one familiar with the amenities of life, one in 
whom a superior intellect, well cultivated, 
was joined to a good heart and refined taste. 
Good families keep the run of each other; and 
she knew that Mr. Freeman was a gentleman 
by birth. His mother, moreover, was a 
second cousin to Miss Purcell, so that by 
marriage he was related to them. 

Mr. Freeman Wi!" not what could ho called 
an enthusiastic speaker, hut there was a 
strong and ardent fire in his speech which 
was the cause of enthusiasm in others. Ills 
talk was plain and clear, no claptrap, no 
seeking for applause, and he was full of his 
subject. He spoke with indignation of the 
revolt of the Southern States, but he did not 
pronounce every Southerner to he a villain 
and a knave. He owned that some were 
sincere, and only mistook their rights; but 
not therefore would lie give them their way. 
It must be war. They had chosen, and wo 
also must choose to stand by what wo firmly 
believe to be right. 

In short, he spoke like a reasonable man, 
whose principles were so firmly rooted that 
they did not go tumbling about and upsetting 
common sense and decency. 

When the speaker seated himself again, ids 
first glance was directed to Edith Yorke. Ho 
had felt the magnetism of hersteady,upraised 
eyes and fixed attention while he spoke; now 
Iris heart gave a bound as lie met the bright, 
fleet smile that glanced across tier face. A 
blush followed tire smile, and she turned to 
hide her embarrassment by speaking to her 
brother. It was a good while before the 
crowd cleared from the hack part of tho hall 
sufficiently to allow those ill front to make a 
motion. When they did, Mr. Yorko returned 
the arm-chair to tho platform, and thanked 
tho speaker for his politeness to Miss Edith, 
and for the pleasure which Ills address had 
given them. His civilities were most cordially 
received. 

11 IVe have a right to ho acquainted, since 
our fathers were,” Mr. Freeman said, in that 
frank way which was found so winning by 
men as well as by women. “Aud wo may 
claim some connection, too.” 

Frederick Yorke was scarcely as cordial, 
nis smileless face was heavy and haggard, 
and Ills speccli was slow. It was more like 
the speech of an automaton, such an utter 
lack of all appearance of feeling was there. 
Tlie anger that had glowed in ids face when 


he first appeared was gone, ho seemed only 
desirous to make ids acknowledgment, and 
relapse into silence. But ill spite of these 
disadvantages, Frederick Yorke possessed tire 
remains of great beauty, and there was ele¬ 
gance in ills very listlessness. 

Edith turned as she took her brother’s arm, 
and cast one more glance back at the gentle¬ 
man who was looking after her. That glance 
went to his heart, though iio could scarcely 
have interpreted it. It was not smiling, 
though there was in it gratitude tempered by 
pride. It was rather appealing. Knowing 
tlie girl and her circumstances, was to under¬ 
stand the feeling. He was tho first person 
who had openly stood out between them and 
insult, and, as such, had a claim on her. Then, 
in her desolate, lonely life sire felt so often tlie 
need of help that her heart clung to one who 
seemed helpful. It was hard to turn away 
aud perhaps never see him again. Besides, 
in her solitude this girl had dreamed of lovers, 
not everyday lovers, perhaps, but such as sho 
had read of iu volumes of old romance, and 
tills handsome and eloquent man, on whoso 
thrilling speecli tlie listening crowds hung, 
seemed like tlie brightest in that glittering 
procession. . 

Again at the door they wore compelled to 
pause, and again on tho upper landing, and 
when they reached tlie lower landing where 
tho stairway from tlie hall ante-room met tlie 
great stairway, they came face to face with 
Mr. Freeman, who, it must be owned, had 
been carefully manocuvering to that very end. 
lie removed his hat and bowed, and Edith's 
face lit up with a glad light that told more 
than she knew. 

“ Let me keep the crowd away from you,” 
lie said, placing himself at tho opposite side 
from her brother. 

Involuntarily she laid a trembling baud iu 
ids arm, ami went down the stairs supported 
by him, pressed close to his side by tho 
throng. 

What did it mean, that delicious trouble 
that filled her heart? Why was it that she 
wished tlie crowd a thousand times greater, 
and that tiiey might never he able to stir from 
tliat spot, but stand there forever? Poor 
Editli did not know it, but for tlie first and 
the last time ill her life, she was in love. 

You have noticed your morning-glory 
vines, at evening some twisted bud that seems 
far from flowering shows its frail coil, but at 
dawning, seo! there Is tlie wide-open flower, 
opened even to its glowing heart by the first 
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yellow sunbeam. So with this girl. Yestcr* 
day she scarce knew that she had a heart, and 
to-day the morning-glory of her existence had 
burst into full and perfect flower. 

Mr. Freeman lingered when they reached 
the pavement. Mr, Yorko should have asked 


him to call, but lie merely thanked him again 
and moved on. Edith was too timid and con¬ 
scious to repair the omission, and they parted 
so. But hearts do not part so easily as 
hands do. 
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THE DEMON OF THE YORKES. 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAM. 


CHAPTER III. 

R. ARCHIBALD FREEMAN had In¬ 
tended to leave Yorkevillo the morning 
after liia address; bat he was slow to start. 
Instead of taking the morning train, as ho 
had told the gentlemen lie proposed doing, 
lie changed his mind, and put off going till 
noon. Perhaps lie owned to himself that ho 
expected Mr. Frederick Yorke to call on him, 
and perhaps ho did not; but that was cer¬ 
tainly what kept him, and the reason why lie 
declined the hospitable invitations of his 
entertainers to go to walk, to ride, or making 
visits. Shaking off their rather intrusive 
civilities as well as he could without giving 
offence, the lieutenant-governor went out on 
the upper long balcony of Margravo House, 
and paced slowly to and fro, occasionally 
stopping to lean on the railing and look off 
over the landscape. But in whatever direc¬ 
tion he looked at first, one might notico that 
Ills eyes always came hack to the green, 
scarlet maple-dotted slope that roso at tlio 
left on the river-side, crowned with a wide- 
winged house, stately and desolate, with 
closed blinds and smokeless chimneys. As 
he looked once, there appeared a figure in 
the front door, set open to admit the morning 
breeze, and as it camo out on the veranda, 
he knew Edith Yorke by the light, slight 
form, and the leisurely gliding step. She, 
also, paced slowly to and fro, stopping occa¬ 
sionally to look down over the town or tho 
river. 

“I wish I had ventured up there,” ho 
thought. “I know she wouldn’t bo angry. 
If I were going up tho avenue now, I could 
come out at the end of the veranda just ns 
she would reach it, and perhaps her sweet 
face would brighten as it did last night when 
she came upon mo at tho foot of the stairs, 
God bless her! Can she bo thinking of and 
looking for mo now?” 

She came forward to tho front of tho stops, 
and certainly her faco was turned in his 
direction; it seemed that she held her hands 
out; then she turned slowly and sadly walked 
into the house, with her head drooping. 

Drawing a long sigh, the gentleman re¬ 
sumed his walk and relighted his cigar, which 
had gone out while he watched. 


“Certainly it will be a very marked dis¬ 
courtesy if her brother does not call on mo 
after what I said to him last night,” ho 
muttered. 

But tho forenoon passed, and no Frederick 
Yorke made his appearance at Margrave 
House, and ' at noon Mr. Freeman could 
Huger no longer. Ho went with a feeling of 
disappointment and annoyance which sur¬ 
prised himself, ne went in state, however. 
A baroucho was sent to take him to tho 
depot, a committee of magnates bowed hint 
into the carriage, two magnates accompanied 
him in it, and another group met them at 
tho depot, never leaving tho unfortunate man 
till he was in the car and about to start. 

“Gone at last!” ho muttered, as they dis¬ 
appeared out tho door of the car. “ I wonder 
if the convicts in State Prison are more close¬ 
ly attended than I am." He thought a 
moment, then added, more softly, “I wonder 
if she got my flowers.” 

For, just before starting, Mr. Freeman had 
sent to Edith a magnificent bouquet, pre¬ 
sented him by one of his many admirers. 
The flowers were all well enough, hut the man 
of tho world blushed when ho remembered 
what, on tho impulse of the moment, he had 
added to them. Ho had wrapped them care¬ 
fully in paper and put them in a box, that his 
messenger might not know what he was 
carrying, and inside all, tucked among the 
flowers, ho had left a note, a line merely, 
signed with his name: “Farewell! but not, I 
trust, forevor.” 

Would she think him a fool ? 

Editli Yorko was very far from thinking 
him a fool. Even while he mused upon her, 
she sat in her room with the flowers beforo 
her, and his note in her hand, reading it over 
and over, and studying every line and letter, 
her heart heating high, her face in a glow. 

She might have sat there all day had slio 
not been interrupted. About noon Martha 
appeared at the door. The young lady was 
too much engrossed in her delightful reverie 
to see or hear anything besides, unless her 
attention was loudly called, and the woman 
paused and gazed a moment on the lovely 
.picture, the autumn sunshine, warm and 
golden, pouring in through the vine-cased 
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window, tho beautiful girl with the note in 
one hand, ami the other just touching with 
delicate finger-tips the table, on which lay a 
superb bouquet of hot-house flowers. It was 
a pleasant and suggestive picture; for the 
girl’s face was radiant and blushing, and tlio 
note and the flowers had evidently a talo to 
tell; but after the first involuntary smile of 
admiring fondness, tiro face of the gazer grew 
sad and troubled again. 

“ Miss Edith,” she said, gently. 

Edith started, and hastily put the note 
aside. 

“Mr. Frederick is worse than usual,” 
Martha said, affecting to notice nothing. 

“O mo!” sighed her mistress, seeming to 
understand perfectly well what was meant. 
She put her flowers in water, hid the note in 
her bosom, and followed the servant. “ Mr. 
Freeman sent me the flowers,” she said, as 
they went along the corridor, “ Uo is very 
kind, and hopes to sec mo again.” 

This woman was too true and old a friend 
to be treated with reserve, and Edith knew 
that she was not only as much interested in 
Hie fortunes of the family as though they 
were her own, but that she was perfectly 
discreet. 

“So much for a gentleman l” said Martha, 
with proud delight. “lie knows where to 
send his flowers.” 

Not for worlds would the woman lmvo 
hinted any suspicion that the courtesy was 
rather lover-like than merely polite, or have 
presumed to jest with her young mistress on 
the possibility of her having made a conqnest. 
As though none could bow to Miss Edith 
Yorke, indeed, unless they were lovers! She 
had seen the time when men took off their 
hats when one of the family passed, and 
when the highest in the land would have 
been proud to be allied with them. 

The little breeze of astonishment and re¬ 
sentment with which Mr. Freeman’s courtesy 
to the Yorkes had shaken the new elite of 
Yovkevillc soon subsided. When it was 
known that lie had no further intercourse 
with them, it was set down as a mere exu¬ 
berance of politeness in one who did not 
know them, or remembered only in order to 
give a point to diatribes on their pretenco 
and assumption, People had quite enough 
else to think of. News from the South were 
exciting, their volunteer company had left 
Yorkevillo, and henceforth they had a per¬ 
sonal interest in tho war. While those they 
loved had gone out to fight treason in its 


stronghold, they at home must take care to 
keep up the spirit and enthusiasm of tho 
times, and see that no root of rebellion had a 
place in their soil. Meetings and speeches 
wore the order of the day, prayers and ser¬ 
mons became political, and everybody wore a 
badge of red, white and blue, or gave a reason 
why they should not. One man had volun¬ 
teered to offer such a badge to Mr, Frederick 
Yorke the first time lie should appear, lie 
did not appear, though watched for. Prob¬ 
ably, they said, he knew what was in store 
for him; but on tho second day after Mr, 
Freeman’s address, Miss Edith came down 
tho avenue and went to an apothecary’s 
shop. It was observed that she wore no 
badge, though tho Union colovs were on 
every man, woman and child she met, in 
every window, in fine, everywhere. Between 
the time of her going down the avenue and 
her return, the story was buzzed all along 
her track. 

“Offer it to her. Make her wear it!” was 
the fiat. “ We'll know who is loyal when 
our brothers and sons have to risk their 
lives!” 

While they talked, sho came up the street 
again, gliding swiftly along, her pale face 
drooping, her eyes fixed on the pavement. 

“ She doesn’t deign to see anybody,” says 
one, “She is so set up by being attended to 
n9 she was the other night, that she thinks 
she’s a great lady again.” 

“ Give her the badge, and tell her she is 
expected to wear It,” said another. 

Part way up the avenue, Edith stepped 
aside into a shop to make some trifling pur¬ 
chase. Half a dozen persons were looking 
on. She took a seat, rather dropped into it, 
and gave her order in a few brief words. 

“ Will you have one of these badges, Miss 
Yorke?” asked one feinalo clerk, while 
another waited on her, 

“No, I thank you,” said the young lady, 
gently, in a weary, absent way, seeming 
unaware what was offered her. 

“Every loyal person is expected to wear 
one,” proceeded the,-clerk, still offering tho 
rosette. 

“ Indeed 1” said Edith, with a slight show 
of surprise, looking at, but not offering to 
take the badge, 

“ Yes’m,” was tho pert rejoinder, “And 
those who do not wear them arc suspected.” 

Some intimation of tho girl’s meaning 
seemed to penetrate Miss Yorke’s abstrac¬ 
tion, Sho lifted her eyos to tho other’s face 
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with that look of absolutely cold surprise 
which is the chief weapon a well-bred person 
has against Insult. Tlio girl met her look 
with an insolent stare. 

Miss Yorkc did not condescend to have a 
war of glances, but took her purchase, paid 
for it, and rose to leavo the shop. 

“ I will give It to you if you can't afford to 
pay for it,” said the first speaker. 

A flash of red shot up to the pale cheek of 
the insulted girl, but she gave no answer, 
only pursued her way to the street. 

“Did you evorsce anything so disdainful?” 
exclaimed one of tlio clerks, “You are a 
coward, Jane! “ Give it to me, and I’ll make 
her wear it I” 

Snatching tlio badge, the girl ran out to 
the walk, and stopping Edith, who was 
entirely taken by surprise, pinned the rosette 
to her shawl before she could prevent. “I’ll 
make you a present of It,” she said, and ran 
back laughing. 

Either she had not reckoned on the spirit 
of the Yorkes, or else she desired to excite 
feeling against them. Scarcely was the badge 
fastened before Edith tore it off and cast it 
from her, hastily pulling down her veil to 
hide her burning cheeks and flaming eyes. 
Iler worst enemy could not have wished her 
to do otherwise, and, it must be added, 
neither could her best friend. Before an 
hour the whole town knew that the Yorkes 
were boldly and defiantly disloyal, and that 
Miss Edith had dared, in the public streets, 
before the eyes of persons whoso sons, and 
husbands, and brothers had gone to defend 
tlio Union, to cast the loyal colors beneath 
her feet and trample them in the dust. Tlio 
excitement became intense. Something must 
be done; but what ? Some were for mobbing 
the house and breaking the windows, others 
thought that the family should bo compelled 
to leavo town immediately, and take refuge 
with the rebels whoso cause they surely 
espoused. 

In the evening, Mr. Aylier went up to the 
house to learn the truth of the matter. Ho 
found Edith alone, sitting before the fire, 
without lights, and seeming to be in a 
gloomy reverie. He could not see her face 
plainly, but her voice sounded as if she had 
been weeping. 

She went to meet him with both her hands 
extended. “Dear Mr. Aylier, I am glad you 
have come, for I am very lonely to-night,” slio 
said, in that affectionate,.confiding way, which 
their long friendship warranted. Then, with¬ 


out waiting to be questioned, she told him of 
the occurrences of tlio morning. 

“I knew that it must bo so, my dear,” he 
said, when she had poured forth her story 
with trembling voice, and not without tears. 
“But I resolved to come up and ask you 
about it, that I might bo able to give an 
authoritative contradiction to rumors that 
are floating about. I have said emphatically 
that your family arc loyal, and all the answer 
which I get Is, ‘She trampled on the Union 
colors.’" 

“ I trampled on their insolence!” exclaimed 
the girl, with scorn. “It isn’t for them to 
teach loyalty to me or mine, or to presume to 
doubt our sincerity and our courage. Wliat 
I cast beneatii my feet was a mere tri-colored 
rosette, insolently forced upon me. In their 
hands, it was to me no sign of loyalty. Ido 
not acknowledge them to bo the country’s 
truest defenders.” 

“ It is their way,” the minister said, sooth¬ 
ingly ; “ and you must try to remember that 
they are just now in the first distress of 
parting with their friends.” 

“ Does distress, then, excuse us in attacking 
the innocent?" she demanded. “If so, what 
excuse have not I ? O my friend, have 1 not 
excuse?” 

“Dear child, you know that the same pain 
which elevates and purifies a noble nature 
only distracts an ignoble one,” the minister 
said, earnestly. “ You have suffered, and do 
suffer bitterly. No ono knows that better 
than I do, and no one could sympathize moro 
heartily with you than I do. Let tills very 
suffering and your own nobleness lift you 
above their petty insults. At the same time, 
do not forget that these people do not under¬ 
stand you, and that they often really bclievo 
the things they say.” 

“ IVliy, then, will they not let us alone ?” 
she cried, impatiently. “We keep by our¬ 
selves, we interfere with no one, and yet 
they are always busy about us.” 

“ It is their way,” the other said, with a 
sigh. “They resent your keeping away from 
them. It is your chief fault.” 

“Wo shall never mend it,” was the girl’s 
haughty interruption. 

There was a momentary silence. Then the 
gentleman spoke again. 

“ I cannot ask you to allow yourself to ho 
forced into associating with people whom you 
do not chooso to have to do with. I know 
that no blame attaches to you, and that every 
one who is civil to you finds you gentle and 
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courteous, I own that their Intrusive talk 
atul ways are an infringement of that very 
liberty which they professedly uphold. But 
we must not expect the populace to be guided 
by pure reason. Our aim must bo now to 
avoid all danger of any violence being offered. 
I have to go away to-morrow morning, to be 
gone a week. I am sorry, for I am anxious 
about you and your brother. You had better 
be as quiet as possible, and avoid all offence. 
If you have any errands in the town, I will 
do them, or send my man up to do them. 
WH1 you stay in till I come back? I shall 
not feel easy otherwise.” 

Edith promised gratefully. It was not easy 
to oppose so kind and devoted a friend; and, 
moreover, she was not anxious to put herself 
in the way of being insulted. 

Mr. Aylier did not tell Edith that ho should, 
but he spent all the rest of that evening, and 
till a late hour, in going from house to house, 
representing her case as it was, urging his 
friends not to allow two helpless and inof¬ 
fensive persons to be interfered with from a 
mere whim, and insisting that, though the 
Vorkcs were as loyal as any one in town, it 
would be impossible to force them into any 
expression of loyalty. Moreover, Mr. Yorko 
was sick, ami a feeling of common humanity 
required that they should bo spared all 
annoyance. 

This latter plea met with but little sympa¬ 
thy. Mr. Yorko sick, indeed! People didn’t 
wonder. Why shouldn’t ho bo sick? and 
what reason had he to expect pity on that 
account? Yes, perhaps he was sick. They 
had heard of such sicknesses. Perhaps lie 
saw ghosts and demons, ami went rushing .at 
night through the house and grounds, fancy¬ 
ing a legion of imps at his heels. Perhaps he 
cowered in corners, with his wild eyes fixed 
on some demon unseen by others. Perhaps 
lie lay like one dead, with glazed eyes and 
sunken face, only a faint, occasional breath 
proving that his tormented soul and body 
bad not yet parted. O yes! they had heard 
of such things. 

“ Then the more shame to those who would 
still further aftlict a girl who must hear to see 
her brother so tormented!” said the minister, 
indignantly. 

Mr. Aylier did the best lie could, and really 
succeeded in disabusing of prejudice, and 
inspiring with charity, some of the more 
candid. But he saw well how vain it was to 
hope for entire justice, or to uproot jealousies 
and dislikes that had become with some a 


part of their nature. Ho was forced to con¬ 
tent himself, therefore, with what he could 
do, and leave the rest. But in the morning 
he could not go away from Yorkeville with¬ 
out giving his young friend one more warning, 
lie sent a messenger with a note to Edith, 
begging her to remember Ins cautions, and 
not go out of the house without necessity. 
That done, he went on his journey, but with 
a heavy heart. Edith Yorko was the centre 
around which clustered all the romance of 
this man’s nature. Grave, middle-aged, a 
theologian, an unmarried man, and a close 
student, one would scarcely suspect him of 
being very romantic; but ho was so, and this 
girl was to him a charmed being. He never 
dreamed even of desiring to make her his 
wife; but lie hoped always to be near her, 
and to have her society and friendship. 
Childless himself, she took with him the 
place of a child, satisfying his heart as few 
fathers’ hearts are satisfied in their daughters. 
Perhaps there might have been an added 
charm in the fact that he was tenderly 
beloved and trusted by one whom all others 
accused of pride and coldness. It was but 
natural that it should ho so. 

The first day of the minister’s absence, no 
one saw any sign of life at the Yorke man¬ 
sion save the single smoke that curled from 
the kitchen chimney. They watched, but no 
one came out. Xo matter; they would not 
bo balked so. Everybody in Yorkeville dis¬ 
played a flag of some sort, small or great, and 
they would not allow the most prominent 
position in the town to bo ungraced by the 
stars and stripes. On the second morning, a 
note without any individual signature, pro¬ 
fessedly sent by the majority of the towns¬ 
people, requested Mr, and Miss Yorke to 
display the American flag from their house, 
it having been decided that all loyal persons 
in the town should be required to give some 
token of loyalty. 

Martha Barton opened the front door about 
two inches at the summons, took the note, 
and when the messenger turned away, shut 
the door after him. TTe went away disap¬ 
pointed; for lie had hoped that one of the 
three not over-timorous persons in the house 
would have read the missive, and given him 
some offensive message in return. Not one 
word was said on either side, however, and 
he returned to the town to wait what might 
happen. A crowd watched from Berkshire 
Avenue, and it was known all over town that 
the Yorkes had been requested to display a 
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flag. But hour after hour passed, and no sign 
of n flag was seen. 

“Perhaps they haven’t any,” some moro 
charitable person suggested. \ 

They all knew better tlinn that, hasn’t it 
well known that among the Yorke souvenirs 
were two magnificent silk flags, with gilt 
staves surmounted by eagles? Hadn’t they 
all heard of the cedar closet made purposely 
for these flags, and how the staff of each un¬ 
screwed into three pieces? and hadn’t they 
seen, some of the elders of them, these very 
flags swung out from the balcony of the great 
house by Mr. St. Pierre Yorke, when, after a 
hard fight, the president for whom ho gavo 
his vote had been elected? In those days 
people used to go more to the house on the 
hill, and they remembered seeing Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Yorke, then a handsome young matron, 
lean from the windows over the balcony and 
push out the glistening folds of red and white 
silk with her own beautiful hands. She wore 
a black velvet gown, the old women would 
tell you, and had a pearl necklace on her 
white shoulders, and the house was full of 
company. That, indeed, was almost the last 
entertainment of any account which had 
been given there. 

No flags, indeed 1 They had these two 
rolled up and slung to great brass hooks in 
that cedar closet, and either they should see 
the light, or the cheapest stamped stars and 
stripes in the town should flutter from that 
proud portal. 

One o’clock, two o’clock came, and still no 
notice was taken of their summons. The mob 
grew more indignant; some incited others, 
and some needed not to bo incited. At four 
o’clock another messenger rung the Yorke 
door-bell, and again the door was opened a 
few Inches to give a glimpse of Martha 
Barton’s grim and silent face. 

This time there was no note, but the mes¬ 
sage was delivered vie a voce, in a tone as 
commanding and determined as could bo 
assumed. “Tho people of Yorkeville send 
me here a second time to command you to 
put out the American flag on your por.tico, 
and if it does not appear within half an hour, 
they will come themselves and put it out for 
you.” 

Martha Burton stared fixedly at tho mes¬ 
senger, but uttered no word, nor face might 
have been marble, so unmoviiig was it, though 
it was easy to be seen that it required all her 
self-control to keep her from speech. 

“Do you hear?” demanded tho man. 


She waited one moment, then said, “I 
hear!” shutting her mouth quickly on tho 
two words, as if afraid that more would follow 
in spite of her. 

He turned hastily upon his heel and walked 
away, and she quietly closed the door after 
him. He could not say that at either time 
the door had been banged, or closed with any 
disrespectful haste. It was rather closed with 
unusual softness. 

Again they watched; a steadily augmenting 
crowd gathering in Berkshire Avenue about 
Margrave nouse, and groups posted nearer 
the hill, some even at the very lawn fence 
and gate. But no sign of life appeared, or of 
any intention of obeying tho twice-expressed 
wish or command of the town. 

People affected to lay aside all feeling in 
the matter, and quietly reasoned upon it, 
seeing what they were to do, and with an 
uneasiness deep beneath tho surface, strove 
to convince themselves and cacli other that 
what they were about to do was only their 
duty. 

But the more excitable spirits, particularly 
the women, were impatient of delay, and 
before five o’clock there was a motion in the 
crowd up the avenue towards tho north. 
Mon of position were among them, to see 
that no violence was done, they assured 
themselves; a rabble of boys shouted vocifer¬ 
ously, delighted at the sport, ready for any 
mischief, and all tho roughs of the town, and 
all the enthusiastic young men, and all the 
enthusiastic old men were there. Even 
women hovered on tho outskirts of the 
crowd, and hurried through by-streets to 
reach the hill in time to see what would 
happen. The number constantly increased 
as they went on, and when they turned into 
tiro fine private avenue that led to tho gate 
there was a solid mass of men from fence to 
fence. All these seemed to be but the 
penumbra around a small nucleus of men 
who walked with determined faces near the 
front. These men were three; one a large, 
stout, hard-faced blacksmith, Matt IVasson 
byname, a brute by nature; a second was 
William Sparks, a slender young man fit fin¬ 
ally daring scheme, and burning to distin¬ 
guish himself on the present occasion. There 
was a vein of perverted romance in his nature, 
and it seemed to him a glorious deed to march 
into the exclusive Yorke mansion, which he 
had never entered in his life, and dragging 
the storied banners of tho family from the 
place of their concealment, fling their folds to 
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the breeze, in spite of tbo proud and insolent 
aristocrats who would prevent him. Ho 
walked a little ahead of the others, eager to 
be the first one there to ascend those steps 
which had never before admitted his foot¬ 
print. The third was a man of different 
calibre, superior in position to either of ills 
two companions, older than Sparks, but 
younger than Wasson, and in his case there 
was no protcnco of patriotism. His sole 
motive was hate. Once, years before, Fred¬ 
erick Yorke bad insulted lilm, had called him 
an upstart because he had respectfully, as lie 
thought, expressed his admiration for Edith; 
and he had ever since cherished a hatred too 
bitter to die. Now was the time to revenge 
it. The “upstart” should walk over the in- 
suiter’s floors, should fling ids closed doors 
wide, should take him by the throat if ho 
dared say a rude word. The face of this man 
was white with passion as lie walked, lashing 
himself into a fury by the recollection of his 
wrongs. 

If tlie dwellers in the house saw or heard 
the crowd that was approaching, they niado 
no sign that they did. Their roads wero 
crowded, men and boys choked the gate and 
swarmed over the wall; the lawn was black¬ 
ened by them, the garden paths and terraces 
overrun. Still, not a face appeared at door or 
window. 

As they reached the house front, the three 
we have described motioned tiio others back, 
and themselves alone ascended the stops and 
knocked loudly at the door. The great crowd 
became as mute and still as shadows, listen¬ 
ing to hear the parley; but the summons re¬ 
ceived no answer. It was repeated, a second 
and a third time, each time more loudly, 
accompanied by oaths and a threatening 
shout that if the door was not instantly 
opened, it should bo broken down. One 
minute of breathless silence followed, but no 
sound nor answer came from the house. 

A murmur and motion ran through the 
crowd, as when (lie wind passes over trees 
that have been in stirless calm, and sets all 
their leaves fluttering. How dared they so 
defy the public? Were they in the house? 
Had they not gone away? No; the smoko 
curled up from the kitchen chimney, a thick, 
white volume, that showed the fire must have 
been replenished since the mob had started 
for the hill. 

“We’ll get an answer!” shouted Wasson, 
his face in a blaze of anger. "Somebody 
bring two posts from that trellis!” 


A score of hands were ready to do his 
behest, and in a few minutes two large posts 
were torn up from a vino trellis on the terrace 
and brought to tire portico. Wasson took 
one, and Jordan, his companion, the other. 
Sparks held himself in readiness to dart in 
through the breach which they should make. 

Even the boldest in that listening crowd 
caught their breaths as the first resounding 
blows fell upon that closed door. In spite of 
themselves, there was something to them im¬ 
posing in the name and house of Yorke; it 
was associated with all their ideas of grandeur, 
and in other towns they had made a boast of 
it, however they might treat it at home. 

They were not sorry, they did not relent, 
but oven while they rejoiced, there was a 
vague fear mingled with their joy. Meanness 
they were not afraid of; but this was their 
first act of open, public violence. They 
gathered closer, advancing step by step to¬ 
wards the portico, those in front pressed by 
thoso behind, and every eye was fixed on 
the three men before the door, and the two 
stout clubs that were wielded by stouter 
arms. 

Many a cracking blow the gallant oak 
panels resisted before they gave way, and 
when the first sharp crack told that a breach 
was almost made, the murmuring, swaying 
crowd swarmed in a dense black mass about 
the portico, to the very steps, half-uttering, 
lialf-choking in their throats the hoarse cry 
of triumph that sounded like the voice of the 
sea in a storm. 

Both valves of the door were now cracked and 
siiattered from top to bottom, and one more 
good stroko on eacli would bring them down 
with a crash. Botli men paused to gather 
strength for the final blow, the crowd caught 
and held a breath ready to break fortii again 
in a cry, and there was one instant of utter 
silence. Then two tremendous blows fell, the 
oaken doom shivered and dropped hack upon 
their hinges, and the cry of the crowd broke 
forth like the cry of tbo wintry blast when it 
sweeps, howling, over the earth. 

But the three men stood there transfixed— 
the two with their clubs stretched their heads 
to see, and the third shrunk and shivered. 
Thoso about the steps pressed forward to look, 
then shrunk back again, and a shuddering 
silence crept over the swaying human mass. 

What those three saw was this: In tbo 
centre of the ball, directly before tlie door, 
and only distant enough to escape its falling 
timbers, stood a bier covered with a pall, and 
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on tliat, stretched at awful length, with his 
marble hands folded on his breast, his sunken 
eyes closed, his whole lace set and white in 
death, lay the corpse of Frederick Yorkel 
The master of tho house had come down to 
receive them 1 

At his head, with her back to tho crowd 
and her face hidden in her brother's shoulder, 
knelt Edith Yorke. At his feet stood Martha 
Barton, with form fiercely erect, her arms 
folded, her face almost as set as tho face of tho 
dead, but not, like his, set in calm repose, hut 
in a look of hate, scorn, and defiance which 
language could not express. 

Young Sparks gazed a minute on that 
awful tableaux, then turned and lied, violently 
forcing his way through the crowd, inco¬ 
herently answering their questions light and 
left. lie had come up there with a bee in his 
bonnet, burning to do some fine, high-sound¬ 
ing action, and fancying himself a hero. The 
first sight of that dead face had been as a 
frost to blossom. Ilis flimsy fancies withered 
at the touch. Wasson was harder and more 
dogged. In less of a hurry ho followed his 
companion. lie srvore at those who question¬ 
ed him, bidding them go and see for them¬ 
selves, and rudely pushed liis way down to 
the avenue. 

But Baxter Jordan was a man of different 
calibre. He could hate, hut lie hated honestly 
and openly, and, however passion might lead 
him astray, his was not an ignoble nature. 
There lay the man whom ho had hated; but 
his hate was become impotent. The worst 
people shrink sometimes when their angry 
wishes arc suddenly fulfilled before them, and 
this was not a bad man. The very powerless¬ 
ness of his enemy moved his pity; and how 
much more did his heart relent at sight of tho 
girl he adored so stricken, so insulted, so out¬ 
raged. After the first instinctive recoil he 
impulsively started forward. 

11 Lot me protect you, Miss Yorko 1" lio ex¬ 
claimed. “ Let me help youl” 

Edith neither stirred nor spoke. 

For a few minutes the crowd had been 
awed, and a few of those who were near 
enough to see had retreated, and w r ero slow y 
following their leader. But curiosity got tho 
better of awe with tho majority, and they 
pressed forward to the very door, eager to seo 
for themselves. 

That was a littlo too much for Martha 
Barton's endurance. It was one thing to 
front silently a brutal and irresistible force; 
there was a sort of dignity, of sublimity in 


such an array of undaunted iniud against 
conquering muscle. But it was quite another 
thing to have all that they held sacred violated 
by the merely curious gaze of a vulgar and 
cowardly populace. As the first foot was 
pushed over tho threshold, tho woman started 
from her position as if she had been shot, and 
springing forward, gave the man so sudden 
attd vigorous a push that he fell headlong 
through the portico. 

“ Back, you cowardly brutes!” she cried; 
and catching at the rings of the sliding inner 
doors that shut into the wall, she drew the 
valves together with a bang. Turning then, 
sho perceived that all were not shut out. 
Baxter Jordan stood at the head of the bier 
looking dowir at the girl who knelt at his feet. 
“Well, sir, what are you hero for?” demanded 
tho woman, looking fiercely in his face. 

“ I am here to protect her from harm,” ho 
said, pointing to the kneeling girl. “I am 
here to do anything for you that a friend may 
do.” 

•Sho looked at him scarchingly, but it was 
impossible to doubt that the emotion he 
showed was sincere. Ilis face was flushed, 
his mouth and voice unsteady, his really fine 
eyes suffused with tears. 

“ Wo are not used to making friends in this 
way,” sho said, coldly. “But you seem sincere; 
and we may bo murdered if wo have not some 
one to protect us.” 

“Trust mo!” ho said, e'arnestly. “I will 
do what I call.” 

Martha took a step to Edith’s side, and, 
bending over tho kneeling girl, touched her 
on the shoulder. 

“ Miss Edith, here is a man who offers to 
help us till other help comes,” she said. “Shall 
he stay or go?” 

As the woman touched that bowed form, 
the head dropped aside, and Edith slid 
noiselessly to the floor. 

“ My God 1” the woman exclaimed; “ she Ls 
dead! Tho brutes have killed her. Edith, 
iny darling, my beauty, look up! There is 
no danger now. Open your eyes, dear! 
Nothing shall harm you. O, what shall I 
do?” 

“Sho has only fainted,” tho man said, 
though the cold and motionless face almost 
made him doubt his own words. “ Let me 
take her to a sofa.” 

Martha pushed him aside, and lifting the 
frail form in her own strong arms, bore it 
into an ante-room and laid it on a sofa. 

“Go to the dining-room and bring water,” 
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she commanded, chafing the pale little hands 
of her mistress. 

Tho man who found himself so suddenly 
converted from a foe to a friend, and from a 
friend to a servant, lost no time in obeying, 
lie did not stop even to ask where the dining¬ 
room was, but ran through tho vast hall to¬ 
wards the rear of the house. Instinct led him 
to tho right place. The great dining-room 
was directly opposite the portico, and tho man 
saw there a large oaken table, on which set a 
silver w'ater-pitchor and a tumbler. Ho 
caught them up, and returned to the ante¬ 
room. 

Edith had not moved. She lay upon tho 
sofa as white as some lovely image of marble, 
the long lashes lying in a still curve upon her 
colorless cheeks, tho forehead morodazzlingiy 
fair from tho dark brows that marked it and 
the masses of dark hair that seemed with 
their solid waves to press the temples. Only 
the sweet mouth wore a tint of pink that re¬ 
lieved the deathlike look of tho face. 

Martha sprinkled water in tho face, and 
wet the head and tho wrists. 

“Lot mo go for a doctor,” her assistant 
urged, seeing no sign of success follow her 
efforts. 

“No!” tlie woman exclaimed, angrily. 
“There isn’t a doctor in this town shall touch 
her to save her life. She begins to breathe. 
Go out ami stay by him till I call you.” 

As meek as any child, tho man went out. 
But he would not stand by him. lie felt him¬ 
self grow chill as he glanced towards tho 
closed door and saw that silent and moveless 
form. Was that the man whom he had hated 
an hour before, had longed to strike, had 
vowed to insult? There lie lay, powerless to 
resist any insult, yet he dared not approach 
him. 

It seemed an hour before the housekeeper 
made her appearance, lie stood like one in 
a painful and terrible dream from wldeli ho 
cannot awake, ami watched the door of tho 
ante-room, waiting to hear a step, or somo 
sign of life. Yet, so unreal was it all that ho 
started, and almost uttered a cry when 
Martha came to the door. 

“ Miss Yorke Is better,” she said, coldly. 
“And she consents to my receiving your 
assistance, if you will give it.” 

“I shall be glad to do anything in my 
power,” ho said, eagerly. 

“ We sent a messenger to town yesterday to 
get a coflin. I would like to have you see to 
it. It should arrive by express to-day. I want 


you to help mo put him into it, and sit with 
him and mo to-night.” 

“ I will,” lie replied, steadily; but his heart 
thrilled with mingled terror and delight at 
tho prospect. To stay all night in tho house 
with Edith Yorke, to bo the only one in town 
permitted to come near her, to perform for 
her services such as are usually rendered only 
by tho nearest and most confidential friends, 
that was delight enough to make him willing 
to endure tho ghastly company of Sir. Fred¬ 
erick Yorke’s dead body, and the scarcely 
more endurable companionship of the grim 
stories with which his childhood and youth 
had been fed, and which had made Yorke 
House at once a terror and a fascination. 

“Will you go down now and have the coflin 
brought up ?” Martha said, in a tone of voice 
which made her request sound very like a 
command. “ I heard tho whistle of the train 
just now.” 

He walked towards the door, turning his 
lace away from tho bier as lie passed it. 

“Do you want anything else?” lie asked, ns 
he waited to have the door opened. “Isthere 
any one at the town you would liko to see ?” 

“ No one I” was the stern answer. “If any 
one else enters, it will bo by battering down 
this other door, as they have done tho first.” 

She drew aside one of tho valves, and lie 
stepped out. 

“Stay!” she called after him. 

He came back. 

“ We do not wish you to take any precau¬ 
tions for our safety, to ask any protection for 
youi-self, or for us. If you return, let it be in 
silence and unprotected. If you nro afraid, 
stay away.” 

“But are you unwilling that I should com¬ 
plain to tho town authorities?” he asked, 
“ and request them to prevent any further 
indignity?” 

“Certainly we arc unwilling,” she exclaim¬ 
ed, passionately. “The mob was sent hero 
and encouraged by these very town authorities. 
We will none of them.” 

“ But if you should need protection ?” ho 
urged, reddening deeply, wondering what she 
would say if she know that ho came there as 
one of their chief insulters. 

“We have sent to claim tho protection of 
the State government,” sho said, with an air 
of lofty scorn that would have done credit to 
Mrs. Margaret Yorke herself. “If you are 
afraid, you need not return.” 

He said not a word, but dropped his abashed 
face anil went ou his errand. Tiio greater 
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part of tho crowd liad dispersed, anxious to 
free themselves from tho odium which they 
knew would attach to all who could bo proved 
to have had a part iu attacking a house made 
sacred by the presence of death, and Inhabited 
only by defenceless women. But a few of tho 
more curious still lingered about, and pressed 
eagerly to question the young man as became 
out. Matt Wasson met him at tho avenue. 

“ Why didn’t somebody say that Yorke was 
sick or dead ?” angrily demanded Wasson of 
him. 

“ X was given to understand that he was ns 
well as ever, and had sent insulting messages, 
and said that the llag should never wave over 
his house. I believe it was all a pack of lies. 
Where did you get it all, Wasson?” 

“So they’ve been coddling you,have they?” 
sneered Wasson. “ I thought you were very 
anxious to get in." 

“ I’m not a brute,” tho other retorted; “and 
I didn’t go there to war with women or dead 
men.” 

“ No,” said tho blacksmith, bitterly; “ you 
were too tender to war with anything. You 
went to see pretty Edith Yorke, and you saw 
her, and all tho rest of us saw her; and a very 
pretty show slio made.” 

“Good God I” muttered Jordan, turning 
away with disgust, “ into what society a man’s 
passions will hurry him!” 

It was already dark when ho returned to 
the house with tho expressman who brought 
the coffin. Martha Barton was watching for 
them from a darkened window, and as slio 
saw them come up tho steps with their burden, 
she wont to admit them. Tho great hall was 
in shadow; but a bright light streamed from 
the parlor, and mado a glittering patli across 
tho marble floor, and from tho opposite side a 
fainter light showed from the room whore 
. Edith had been carried in the afternoon, and 
a slight flguro was seen tlicro pacing to and 
fro. 

“My darling!” murmured one of the men, 
between his breathless lips, so intent on 
watching that flitting shadow that lie almost 
stumbled on tho threshold of the parlor to 
which they were directed. 

The expressman set down tho box contain¬ 
ing tho coffin. 

“(tan I help you in any way?” ho asked, 
timidly. 

“ No, I thank you!” was tho cold answer, 
ns Martha held the door open for him to pass 
out. He went without another word, and 
walked quickly down the dewy, silent grounds, 


hurrying more and more at every step. At 
the gate where his carriage stood, lie glanced 
back at the great house-front, all dark except 
the glimmer through chinks of the shutters 
behind which lay tho dead master of the 
place, and that other mournful light crossed 
restlessly by the slight shadow of the bereaved 
girl who was now the last of her name, and 
he shrugged his shoulders and shivered as if 
with cold. 

“ I’d rather stay all night in a graveyard 
than in that house,” ho muttered. “ I don’t 
envy Jordan.” 

Jordan did not esteem himself an object of 
envy. While tho housekeeper went for a 
hammer to open the box, he stood alone in 
the lolly room with the black-draped table at 
tho centre, and tho awful outlines of that 
silent form distinct against a mirror that re¬ 
flected and repeated it, till, as he looked down 
the room, tliero seemed an endless vista of 
those mute and terrible images. He was glad 
when tho woman came back, though her 
stern and pale face was anything but cheering 
company. They opened the box and lifted 
out tho rich coffin of rosewood with its em¬ 
bossed ornaments of silver. Miss Barton gave 
a sigh of satisfaction at sight of it. One of 
her anxieties had been lest tho coffin should 
be a mean one; but Miss Purcell, to whom 
they had sent, had done her best. Tho last 
male heir of the house was in no danger of 
being buried like a beggar. 

They put bands under the body, and lifted 
it gently into the last bed that should bo 
mado for it, Martha lifting with a strong, 
firm hand, her assistant trembling so that ho 
had nearly lot his burden fall. Then the 
woman herself composed the form, turned the 
face aside, tenderly smoothed the hair, and 
folded the hands. 

“ Poor Mr. Frederick!” she murmured, with 
a momentary softness. “lie looks very sad.” 

She stood a moment when all was done, 
contemplating the still arid pallid face, then 
went out again. 

Not knowing what else to do, Jordan took 
a seat near tho door and waited. lie could 
hear a movement in some outer room, but 
nearer all was still. Even the slight rustle of 
Edith Yorkc's step and dress had ceased. Ho 
could hear the slow swinging of the vines 
outside as tho faint breeze touched them, and 
the ticking of a clock on the mantelpiece. It 
seemed an hour before the woman returned. 

“ Will you come out ami take a luncheon 
before sitting any longer?” she ashed, her 
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voice softened to accord with tlio courtesy of 
licr words. 

Anything to escape from that room! IIo 
followed her without a word across the hall to 
the dining-room he had visited that day. The 
room was brilliantly lighted, as though tho 
long table was to be crowded with guests that 
night, both chandeliers in a blaze. Tills man 
should understand that even yet guests wero 
entertained worthily at thu- great house. The 
large tabic occupied the centre of the room; 
but a small round table was drawn up beforo 
a fire that burned brightly in tho grate, and 
on that his luncheon was set out. There wero 
both tea and coffee—the housekeeper had dis¬ 
dained to ask him to choose before they wero 
made—and as delicate a luncheon as tho 
richest house need offer. The service was of 
solid silver engraven with tho arms of tho 
family, the broiled chicken was covered under 
a silver cover, tho salicre, the knives, the 
butter-plate, all tho smaller articles, were of 
silver, and the largo dishes of a rich bluo and 
gold china. The little table fairly glittered 
with its burden. A chair of somewhat faded 
green velvet, with a high and richly carved 
back, was drawn up into the corner, and a 
painted fire-screen interposed between it and 
the lire. 

Somewhat abashed by tho elegance of his 
entertainment, the young man took his place 
with a blushing face, only just stopping on 
his lips a murmured apology for the troublo 
he was giving her. 

She poured his coffee, waited on him, then 
begged that ho would help himself and cxcitso 
her. She was wanted elsewhere. 

lie understood immediately why ho was 
left alone. Though Martha Barton had pulled 
the door to after her, ho hoard Iter go into tho 
ante-room, heard the two cross them to the 
parlor, and know that Edith had gone in to 
look at her brother while he was out of tho 
way. lie felt a momentary touch of anger, 
lie had fully expected to sco her, and it 
seemed that she did not mean to allow him to. 

Presently he heard tho step glide hack 
again, across tho smooth marble, heard a faint 
sobbing, then Martha Barton reappeared at 
the door of tho dining-room, and asked if she 
could do anything for him. 

He went back to the parlor. An arm-chair 
had been drawn to olio of tho centre-tables, 
books were piled there for him to read, and 
collections of engravings for him to look at. 
lie seated himself, the housekeeper laid down 
on a sofa, and silence fell between them. 


Slowly tho heavy hours swung themselves 
away. The housekeeper, overcome by fatigue 
and watching, fell asleep, and he was alone. 
He laid down his book, and looked across tho 
room at that which he had come to watch. It 
was less awful to look- at than to look away 
from. And yet, how terrible to look at! As 
his eyes dwelt there steadily, and his mind 
was busy recalling nil tho tales ho had heard 
of the men of this house, of wanderings up 
and down at night, of cries, and groans, and 
ravings, it seemed to him that in all the long 
lino of black-draped forms that stretched 
through the mirror spaces, each one was 
rising from his place, and all gathering about 
the one form nearest him. So real was it, 
that ho moved, hoping to wake the house¬ 
keeper, and wrung his hands to restore tho 
circulation of his chilled blood. For a minute 
he had looked away from the object of his 
terror, but when it drew again his fascinated 
eyes he almost cried aloud; for down through 
that awful column of sombre images came 
slowly gliding a white figure towards him. It 
came without a sound, tho garments white 
and trailing, the hands white and clasped mi 
tho bosom, the face white and looking out 
from masses of dark hair that flowed down 
over tho shoulders. The perspiration started 
from his every pore as he looked. It came 
slowly nearer, Edith Yorke, he knew now, 
gliding behind him, but seen by him in tho 
mirror; no apparition, though her pallor, and 
her gliding step, which he heard only when 
it was at his side, mndc her seem so. 

She went to the table on which lay her 
brother’s lifeless form, and without uncover¬ 
ing his face, leaned forward on his bosom, 
with her arms about him, and sobbed low and 
drearily. 

Tho heart of the man who sat there looking 
on was wrung with pain and longing, 0, it 
he could but comfort her! But if lie had 
dared to speak, he had not the chance. Tho 
housekeeper’s slumbers were light, and tiio 
sound awakened her. Slio started up, and 
wont to tho girl. 

“ My darling Miss Edith 1” she remonstrated. 
“What are you here for? Come back and 
lie down. You are only making yoursclt 
side.” 

It was some time before she could prevail 
on her young mistress, but after a while tho 
girl lifted her face, and casting back her tear- 
wet hair, turned to go out of the room. As 
she did so, she became for tho first time 
aware of the presence of a stranger. 
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“This Is Mr. Jordan, who hns boon so hind 
as to stay with us to-night,” exclaimed the 
housekeeper, in a gentle tone. 

Edith looked at him wistfully, as he roso 
and stood before her, covered with confusion, 
then with a murmured word of thanks, ex¬ 
tended her hand and laid it one instant in 
his. 

Ho never know how she wont. He stood 
there thrilled from head to foot by that touch, 
feeling as though his naturo were changed 
and glorified by it. no lifted and looked at 
the hand where hers had rested, and seeing a 
tear in the palm, passionately kissed it oil'. 

“ Go back, Martha,” her mistress said. 
“Don't be troubled about me. I will goto 
bed now. Please go back.” 

^ The woman reluctantly obeyed, and, casting 
one glance after the slender white figure that 
glided up tho wide stairs, returned to tlio 
parlor. 

Tho girl readied tho door of her room, hut 
there she hesitated, stood a moment, finally 
turned back, and, crossing the upper hall, 
went into tho suite of rooms that had been 
her brother's. She lighted the gas, and stood 
looking about, recalling his life and death, 
sobbing wildly. Never again would his foot 
enter there, never again would she meet 
there the face that, however it might have 
been to others, to her had ever been loving 
and kind. She looked at her own pallid faco 
in the mirror wlicro ho had looked, she 
opened his drawers, touched with loving 
hands his brushes, his clothes, she kissed his 
pillow, and laid her cheek to it for an instant, 
liaising her head then, slio saw on tho 
mantelpiece near by a morocco case such as 
is used in travelling, to hold a bottle of drink. 
At sight of that she clasped her hands, and 
gave a faint cry of pain. She had reason; for 
within that case was hidden the Demon of 
the Yorkes, that demon that had impoverish¬ 
ed them, and, woiso yet, had been the source 
of miseries to which poverty is a blessing. It 
had brought madness, despair ami death, it 
had peopled the house with ghosts, it had 
wrung tho souls and broken tho hearts of tho 
innocent. Tho great-grandfather of the mail 
who lay dead down stairs had first invited 
this foil spirit to ids fireside, first as a friend, 
forced then to keep him as a tyrant, and from 
him tho bondage had been handed down. 
Try as they might, eacli mother had seen her 
son turn with an inherited taste, aud a fasci¬ 


nation that seemed to be irresistible, to the 
destroyer, and against its power, prayers and 
tears had fought in vain. Tlio victim was, or 
fancied himself to be, powerless, lie stood on 
the borders of a strange, enchanted world 
which lie was born with eye3 to see; and 
though he know that terror and ruin lurked 
under the flowers, lie yet stretched out his 
hands to gather them, impelled, it would 
seem, by an irresistible fate.' No woman of 
the family had ever touched the fatal draught, 
simply because no daughter before Editli had 
been born since tlio family had fallen under 
this evil influence; but now, as she stood there 
gazing at that case, striving to make excuses 
for her father and brother, and to imagine 
their weakness and their temptation, the girl 
felt a strange, subtile thirst, a soft longing, 
under the impulse of which she almost un¬ 
consciously stretched her hand and took the 
case from the mantel-shelf. IIow lonely, and 
dreary, and heavy-hearted she was! and hero 
was letlie! She unfastened the lid and drew 
out a crystal bottle capable of holding about 
a pint. It was half full of a dark, reddish- 
brown liquid. She held it up to the light, and 
smiled faintly, and with a growing desire as 
she marked tlio rich, warm glow that shone 
through it. There was ease, forgetfulness, 
delight. Who could say that the pleasure did 
not balance tlio pain ? 

She unscrewed the silver stopper and raised 
tho bottle to her lips. “Farewell! but not, I 
trust, forever!” were tlio words spoken from 
without? or did her own heart repeat them? 
She caught tho bottle away without having 
tasted its contents, and tremblingly closed it. 

“ Not till ho breaks my heart,” she mur¬ 
mured. “ I will resist till then.” 

It was the spirit of love that had saved her. 
Dut for that remembered sweetness of look 
and word, and the vague hope which lived on 
that man’s insinuated promise, she would 
have gone the way of tlio Yorkes, and fallen 
an easy victim to their strong but insidious 
destroyer. 

For tlie Demon of tho house of Yorkc was 
laudanum, more terrible than alcohol, clench¬ 
ing Ilia victims with a stronger grasp, and 
giving them only so much respite from tor¬ 
ment as would prolong their tormented lives. 
Always dying, hut never, it seems, to die; 
that is the fate of liim who once suffers him¬ 
self to listen to the first sweet whispers of 
this terrible and fascinating power. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UCCESS goes a great way in character¬ 
izing our attempts. Everybody knows 
that failure mnkes the rebel, and success the 
patriot; and in short, wo need not entertain 
the reader with any platitudes upon the sub¬ 
ject. Had the mob that went to the Yorko 
house succeeded, had Frederick Yorke been 
alive and well, and had the family offered 
only a weak and futile resistance, had the 
gallant three battered down the doors, and 
rushed to that cedar closet where the flags 
hung, and flung tlielr folds to the breeze, 
then with an emphatic warning to the hum¬ 
bled and discomfited master of the house, 
have given three times three to the stars and 
stripes waving over the portals, and finally, 
retired to their homes, with the swelling con¬ 
sciousness oflmving done a glorious deed, and 
given a lesson to traitors—bad all this taken 
place, Mr. Yorko might have mended his 
doors himself, and it is doubtful if any jury, 
for some time, would have convicted the 
rioters, and If even law-abiding citizens might 
not have made excuses for the ardent and 
Imprudent enthusiasm of the populace, and 
advised the sufferers to lot the matter drop. 

But it turned out quite otherwise, and by a 
chance as rare as it was decisive, the act ap¬ 
peared before the people in its true colors, 
tyrannical, brutal, and outrageous of every 
propriety. 

The country rung with it, and not a voice 
but cried shame I Mr. Aylicr was .a bulwark 
to Edith. His published account of tlio 
affair, while it almost perilled his own life, 
set her right, and won universal credence. In 
answer to an appeal forwarded to tlio capital 
when first they saw the mob heading towards 
the house, tlio governor had sent a despatch 
to the town authorities of Yorkville: 

“Are you capable of maintaining decent 
order in your town? Or shall I be obliged to 
send troops down to protect loyal and hon¬ 
orable citizens threatened by your dema¬ 
gogues ?” 

That message was the first intimation they 
had that, disdaining to appeal to them, the 
Yorkcs had sent to the State government for 
protection; and it was received when they 
were just returned from their unsuccessful 


raid on Yorke nouse. Nothing could be 
moro injurious to the reputation of the town. 
They could not disprove the accusations 
against them, they could only shift it from 
shoulder to shoulder. The only ono who 
owned the truth was Baxter Jordan. 

“I was misled and deceived, and I hated 
Frederick Yorke,” lie said. “I was one of 
those who broke the door down, and I am 
ready to take what punishment the law ac¬ 
cords. I was wrong, and I am sorry.” 

The man could afford to mako this con¬ 
fession publicly, for he had already, witli a 
stammering tongue, mado it to Edith Yorke 
herself, and been generously forgiven. 

' “ I can trust you, since you acknowledge so 
frankly what you did, and are so ready to 
ntono,” she said. “ I dare say that you wero 
provoked. Indeed, my poor, dear brother 
once said to mo that he had spoken to you 
moro severely than ho meant to. I think that 
lie would have said the same to you, if he had 
known that you felt it so deeply. Let us 
forget it all. If you have injured us, you have 
also won our gratitude. I remember only 
benefits.” 

After that, Baxter Jordan could have faced 
the world. 

Miss Purcell had come down the day after 
with a high hand, bringing a score of notable 
people with her. She quartered them in the 
best rooms of Margrave House, insulting tho 
landlord to her heart’s content. 

“ I hope you will not allow my friends to bo 
murdered in their beds,” she said. “You 
must try to recollect tlmt tlicre are other 
towns larger than tills paltry oho of Yorke- 
ville which derives its chief honor from the 
fact that, it was named for, and onco owned 
by, and has been the residence of tlie Yorkcs.” 

Tlio man flushed angrily, but found no 
yvord to say. Ho would have liked to pull the 
angry old lady’s wig off for her; but that 
would scarcely have mended matters. 

Judge Jepson and ids family, though they 
had had but little intercourse with tho Yorkes, 
were so shocked and indignant that they 
came down from town to attend tho funeral, 
and opened their house in order to entertain 
tlio Episcopal bishop who had come to 
perform the burial services. 
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But here Miss Purcell interposed, though 
in an .agreeable manner. She had invited 
the bishop, and lie was to stay at Yorko 
House. 

The old lady had come attended by two 
servants whom she at once put to use in 
Edith’s service, and she had moreover brought 
an enormous trunk, in which, besides the 
deepest kind of mourning for Edith, she had 
stored the silver purchased from Edith’s 
mother, in order that the bishop, and who¬ 
ever else might enter the house should see 
the famous Yorke sideboard intact. Sbe set 
herself to work immediately, and had every¬ 
thing burnished to its utmost capacity. In¬ 
deed, Martha would scarcely have tolerated 
so much interference, but that both were 
actuated by the same desire to prove that the 
Yorkes had not yet fallen so low as to bo 
friendless and powerless. 

There was a magnificent funeral, to which 
not one person in town was bidden save the 
Jepsons and Mr. Aylier, and Miss Purcell 
stayed yet a week longer with Edith, going 
out every day to drive through the town in 
her carriage which she had ordered down 
from the city, and harrowing the souls of the 
people of Margrave Avenue by not being 
aware that there was such a street, hesitating 
in supposing that Berkshire Avenue was the 
only drive they had, and that the principal 
citizens lived on the little side streets leading 
from that. 

But amid all the reprobation which this 
affair called forth, no heart hurst into more 
passionate indignation than that of Archibald 
Freeman. lie was in another State at the 
time, and did not hear of the occurrence till 
two or three days after Frederick Yorke’s 
funeral. Then he dropped all engagements 
at once, and returned to the city. Thoplcturo 
drawn by his fancy of Edith’s situation mad¬ 
dened him. 0, why had not he been there to 
protect her? 

In the same hour of his return to the city 
he called at Miss Purcell’s house. That lady 
had not yet returned from Yorkeville; but 
her companion, Miss Selina Boardman, came 
down to see him, and tell tho whole story. 
Miss Selina was In no danger of telling too 
little, and tho result was that tho gentleman 
found himself perfectly informed of everything 
that had happened,with the addition of various 
minor particulars concerning Miss Boardman 
and her employer, with which he could liavo 
dispensed, ne had intended going down to 
Yorkeville at once, but porcolvcd that it was 


useless for him to do so. The funeral was 
over, and he would only be intruding on a 
house of mourning. Already the family had 
been so upheld that they did not need his 
countenance; and since it was as well so, ho 
was willing to avoid meeting the Yorkevillo 
people. Ho could not have endured their 
civilities, and he did not care to be obliged to 
repulse them. But all these reasons would 
have been as chaff in the fire but for the last 
item of information given him by the commu¬ 
nicative companion, Edith and Miss Purcell 
liad written, would probably return to town 
with her, and remain some time. Ho could 
see her there. 

Content so far, Mr. Freeman was not yet in 
a sufficiently calm frame of mind to attend to 
business. lie had taken tea with Miss Board- 
man, and after considering a moment as to 
whether ho should accept her invitation to 
spend the evening with her, suddenly 
thought, “Why not go up and call on tho 
Chase girls?” They were among his most 
agreeable acquaintances, and would expect a 
cab from him. Indeed, it was a wonder ho 
had not thought of it beforo; for ho went 
there frequently when in town. 

“Mrs. Chase’s?” repeated Miss Boardman, 
after him. “Oycs! Urn!” 

“They will expect me,” the gentleman said, 
without noticing her clouding over, or dream¬ 
ing that she had any reason to dislike his 
going to that house. He did not know how 
many snubs and slights the poor middle-aged 
companion had received from those handsome, 
high-spirited, unfeeling girls, nor wiiat a de¬ 
lightful prospect of revenge had been floating 
through her mind while he talked with her. 

“Belle Chase is trying and dying to get 
him,” she had thought. “ He is evidently in 
love, or very nearly in love with Miss Edith 
Yorke. They will marry, I shall be at tho 
wedding, shall help to dress the bride, per¬ 
haps, shall know' all about the affair, and can 
tell those girls liow loving he is, and how 
happy they both are, and see how they will 
try to act as though they didn’t care, and 
smile out of the wrong side of their faces.” 
But even as she built up this little air-castle, 
Mr. Freeman informed her that ho was going 
up to sco the Chase girls instead of slaying 
with her; speaking, too, quito as though they 
had a right to expect him. 

“Heml Uin!” she said; and ho w'ent, 
merely thinking that MIbs Boardman had 
talked herself out, and had no more to say. 

Mrs. Chase’s was a vory pleasant houso to 
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visit. They knew how to entertain, were 
fond of company, particularly of Mr. Free¬ 
man’s, and they were wealthy enough not to 
be embarrassed in their hospitalities. The 
mother was a widow, and as gay and charm¬ 
ing as her daughters. Indeed, many a gentle¬ 
man found the elder lady more attractive 
than the younger ones. The daughters were 
three, Hello, the eldest, Angel ine, the second, 
and Bertha, the youngest, their ages being 
twenty-six, twenty-four, and twenty, accord¬ 
ing to the family Bible hidden away in a 
closet up stairs. The ladies, however, did not 
seem’to think the Bible an infallible guide in 
this matter; for, from the mother down, each 
took two years from her recorded age when 
forced to mention the subject. 

Mr. Freeman smiled involuntarily at sight 
of tho house. Most people did so who were 
favored visitors. The windows glowed from 
attic to basement, looking cheerful beside tho 
more sombre dwellings, and one was sure of a 
welcome as bright. Mr, Freeman was not 
disappointed iu his expectations. One glimpse, 
before ho was perceived, showed him Miss 
Isabel seated on a sofa beside her mother, 
with two gentlemen standing before them, 
Angelina whispering some confidences to a 
young friend in a tctc-a-tete at a little distance, 
.and Bertha standing atone, with her pensive 
head a little on one side, glancing from one 
group to the other, hesitating which to join. 
The rooms were richly and gayly furnished, 
and brightly lighted, and open fires in the 
grates imparted the last charm of homelike 
comfort. 

One glance took in this picture; then 
Bertha, seeing him, brightened and blushed, 
and hastened to meet him, with both her 
hands extended. She looked so pretty in Iter 
crimson dress, with the brown curls, all her 
own, dancing about her shoulders, and her 
peach-blossom cheeks dimpling with pleasuro 
at sight of him, that Mr. Freeman may be 
pardoned if he lingered a little over the greet¬ 
ing, and held the white hand rather longer 
than was absolutely necessary. Then tho 
stately eldest daughter rose and stood smiling, 
but proud, advanced only a step, waiting till 
he should come to her after greeting her 
mother. And when these had all bid him 
welcome, there was Angelinc, the blonde 
fairy, at his elbow, silently extending her 
hand. 

“Have you never a word for me?” half- 
pathetic, half-laughing. It was very pleasant. 
He nearly forgot to notice Mr. Brandon and 


Mr. Morris, two of his stanchest supporters 
politically, and unexceptional gentlemen be¬ 
sides, while receiving the flowery greetings of 
these four ladies, and the young friend whom 
Angel ine presented him to. 

“This is Miss Hardy, Sir. Freeman. She 
has just been telling mo about that shameful 
affair at Yorkeville. Did you hear of it? Miss 
Hardy was there at the time, and she says 
that the mob behaved horribly, and that all 
the first men in town were in it.” 

Immediately Mr. Freeman became in¬ 
terested in Miss Hardy. 

“You were there?” he said, with vivacity. 
“Then you can tell mo the particulars just ns 
they were. As yet, I have heard only at 
second-hand.” 

The Indies displayed the greatest interest, 
made a circle, and established Miss Hardy to 
tell the story to them all. She was a good 
sort of girl, and told the whole about as it 
happened. 

“Cousin Frank was on the spot, and knew 
all about it,” she concluded. “Ho was so 
disgusted that he said ho didn’t want to live 
in Yorkeville any longer. Aunt lias only 
been there six months, and doesn’t like the 
place at all.” 

“ It is undoubtedly all the effect of jealousy,” 
Mrs. Chase remarked. “ Tho Yorkes were 
always patriotic and public-spirited, but they 
were very proud; and vulgar people can 
never pardon a person who is poor and yet 
dares to be proud.” 

“Yes,” the young lady replied. “And 
Cousin Frank said that they were angry at 
Mr. Frectnau’s being so polite to Miss Yorke 
when he was down there.” 

Instantly every eye was turned on Mr. 
Freeman, and in spite of himself he colored. 

“They are welcome to be angry with me,” 
he said, hastily, “ I merely offered a chair to 
a lady whom they were allowing to stand.” 

“Then you are acquainted with the 
family?” said Miss Isabel, sweetly, looking at 
him with large, steady blue eyes. 

“I have never spoken with them before nor 
since that evening,” he replied, looking rather 
steadily at the speaker, he hardly knew why; 
perhaps because her tones were unusually 
sweet, perhaps because something in her ex¬ 
pression arrested him, perhaps because it 
struck him freshly just then that she was a 
very handsome young woman. 

She dropped her eyes modestly, and sat 
slowly and absently turning the clustered 
garnet bracelet that glowed in a circle on tho 
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satin whiteness of her round arm. Since her 
averted eyes allowed him, he looked at her 
yet longer. The smooth, low forehead, milk- 
white, tlio straight, delicately-shaded, yet 
decided brows, the small mouth, the beauti¬ 
ful curve of the round cheek, the fluff of crisp 
light-brown hair drawn hack to show the 
blue-veined temples, and small ears with 
their swinging pcndules of garnets, all were 
pleasing to the eye. 

“Miss Ilardy has left out the romance of 
It,” said llertha. “Let me relate it. It is 
pretty enough to be written out. It seems 
that there is in Yorkeville a young man 
named Jordan, a prosperous merchant, who 
has long been in love with Miss Edith Yorke, 
He worshipped from afar as long as his heart 
would let him; then he asked permission of 
Mr. Frederick Yorke to visit the house. Mr. 
Yorke declined the honor in terms very 
wounding to the young man’s pride, as well 
as his affections, and from that moment the 
lover hated the brother of his beloved, and 
lias been heard to say that he would humble 
the Yorke pride before he died, if he had to 
die for it. Tho starting of this mob scorned 
to offer him the opportunity he desired. lie 
immediately rushed into the front rank, allied 
himself with the leader, and hurried on to the 
attack. Ho was one of the two who broke 
down the door, and one of tho first to see tho 
terrible tableau that then presented itself. 
Instantly his hate died, ami his love*revived. 
He sprang over the threshold, not as a foe, 
hut as a defender. He helped the housekeeper 
to shut out tho crowd, and stayed with them 
all that night, watching by tho body of his 
former foe. Then in the morning, when ho 
had done them all the service in his power, 
he confessed what harm also lie had done, 
and was magnanimously forgiven. Miss Edith 
promises to blot out the recollection of his 
fault, and gives him her hand to kiss. Can¬ 
not you all see what the denouement is sure 
to be, unless the fates have lost all their good 
sense and good taste? Miss Ilardy says that 
tin* young man is gentlemanly, good-looking, 
well-educated, of good family, and, already 
wealthy, lias the prospect of being yet more 
so. The young lady cannot be entirely in¬ 
sensible to his devotion, and women always 
adore men who can do something out of the 
common course when they arc in love. I’m 
sure I couldn’t resist a lover whom refusal 
drove to such a frenzy that lie was ready to 
tear my house down over my head in his des¬ 
pair. Mamma, when some fine young man 


comes battering at your front door, and de¬ 
manding me at tho point of the club, you 
may embrace that young man as your son-in- 
law, for I shall infallibly say yes.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Angela,” her 
mother said, smilingly, hut with a slight con¬ 
straint in her face. Perhap3 she noticed that 
Air. Freeman was not amused by this 
romance. 

Miss Isabel still sat with a sweet, serene 
face, and downcast eyes fixed upon her 
bracelet. 

The next morning Miss Boardman was sur¬ 
prised, not too agreeably, by a call froiti Miss 
Belle Chase. The young lady was looking 
her best in a dashing fall suit, with a crimson 
feather in her bonnet, and a crimson rose in 
each cheek. She was also as sweet and 
amiable as it is possible to imagine, as sweet 
as a lady usually is when she is fully deter¬ 
mined to find out all she can, and communi¬ 
cate what she shall choose. 

“0, is Miss Purcell away?” she asked, 
vastly surprised. “ Pray, where has she gone 
at this season?” 

Miss Boardman explained. 

“To be surel So she is related to Miss 
Yorke. I had forgotten. IIow odd that Mr. 
Freeman didn’t mention her having goi/o 
clown there. He may have told mamma or 
the other girls, hut I didn’t hear a word about 
it. What a shocking affair that was! I told 
Archie—that Is—I said that—” 

nerc Miss Chase stopped in inextricable 
confusion, and alter a minute, hurst into a 
merry laugh. 

“ I am a simpleton,” she said. 

“She must bo engaged to him when she 
calls him Archie,” thought the other. 

“ I am expecting them to clay,” she said, 
stiffly. “I will tell Miss Purcell that you 
called.” . 

“Onol Xot on any account. Tnfco this 
call to yourself, and I will come again ami 
call on them both. You say the young lady 
is coining. I am glad of it. We must cheer 
her up. It is certainly no place for her there. 
Will she remain all winter?” 

Miss Bello succeeded admirably in her 
visit. She found that Miss Yorke was likely 
to become an inmate of Miss Purcell’s family 
for tho winter, that Mr. Freeman was a fre¬ 
quent visitor there, and she also succeeded in 
impressing the companion with the idea that 
there was something very particular between 
her, Miss Isabel Chase, and the lieutenant- 
governor. So far, so good. If Edith Yorke 
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should get an impression that Mr. Freeman 
was otherwise engaged, she would take less 
pains to please him, and thus encourage his 
suspicion that she might have another lover. 
Miss Chase know well that it takes but a 
trifle to estrange hearts, even when they are 
firmly knitted together by mutual a flection 
and confidence; how much easier it must be 
when their sole bond is a powerful, but as yet 
unspoken attraction, and when there Is 
absolutely no understanding. 

The young lady succeeded better than she 
knew. That very day, since Miss Purcell did 
not return, her companion wrote her a long 
letter, detailing all the news and the state of 
the household,’and taking occasion to add 
that Miss Chase and Mr. Freeman must bo 
engaged, since the lady called him by his 
Christian name, and since he went there to 
spend the very first evening after his return 
to the city, saying that he would be expected 
as though it were a matter of course that ho 
should go. 

Miss Purcell read this letter with a frown¬ 
ing brow, and with eyes sharpenougH to burn 
holes through her spectacles, and when it was 
finished, she flung it angrily aside. 

“Selina writes me that Archibald Freeman 
is, after all, engaged to that Bello ChaseI” 
she exclaimed. “ I always knew what it 
would come to. Long ago, when ho first got 
in a way of going there so much, I told him 
jny mind pretty plainly. I told him that he 
was committing himself, and that they meant 
to catch him, and would catch him before ho 
knew it. lie was quite offended that I should 
do them such an injustice, and insisted that 
I was prejudiced against them. I told him 
that I shouldn’t trouble him again with my 
advice, hut that ho would see who was right. 
And now it has turned out just as I said. I 
have no patience with the man! lie is too 
good to throw himself away on n girl who has 
been these ten years angling right and left 
for a husband. She spent four years trying 
to get^an English lord, and so lost several good 
chalices at home. And now ho has fallen 
into her net I” 

Edith Yorke had been sitting with Miss 
Purcell, trying to attend to the old lady’s talk, 
and answer her as though she were interested; 
but now she made no answer. She dropped 
her eyes, and if her face could be paler than 
it had been, then it grew so. Her hands had 
been toying idly with the curtain tassel, but 
they dropped Into her lap, and lay there 
nerveless, as though all the little strength 


she had had suddenly deserted her body. 
Miss Purcell was so Irritated that she could 
not sit still. She got up and walked about 
the room, angrily pushing everything that 
came in her way. 

“I have no patience with men!” she ex¬ 
claimed, again, “Instead of choosing their 
wives, as is proper, they allow girls to choose 
them. Any brazen minx who has a mind to 
persevere, can get any man she pleases. A 
really modest and dignified girl may content 
herself with her pedestal; she’ll get no one to 
share it. Archibald Freeman is a man worth 
something better. I expected something 
better of him.” 

Here Miss Purcell had to stop in her scold¬ 
ing to pick up a cologne bottle she bad upset 
in ono of her emphatic gestures. 

Edith Yorke sat silent and motionless, 
realizing that sho was an orphan, and utterly 
alone in the world, and that no ray of bright¬ 
ness shone in all her life. Why had she not 
died with her brother? 

“ I must go homo to-morrow,” the old lady 
resumed. “Can you be ready to go in the 
morning?” 

“I have concluded not to go, aunt,” the 
girl said, faintly. 

“Mot to go?” The old lady turned upon 
the speaker, and transfixed her with an angry 
glance. 

“ I feel indisposed for company ” Edith 
faltered; “ and Martha would never he able 
to stay here alone. I should be very uneasy 
about her. On the whole, I think I had 
better remain at home for the present, though 
it is very kind of you to invite me.” 

Miss Purcell’s face worked. Evidently she 
was longing to pour out her wrath on the 
girl, and at the same time was restrained by 
some sense of pity, or by a desire not to 
estrange her young relative. She had laid 
all her plans during those few days spent in 
Yorkeville, Edith was to go to town with 
her, to be presented in society, to be admired, 
courted, to carry all before her, to make 
countless conquests, and, perhaps, but in no 
lmste, to choose the favored mortal who was 
to be her husband. In the spring they were 
to send workmen down to renovate Yorke 
House, and restore its ancient splendors, and 
when that should he done, they were to come 
down in state, bringing company with them, 
and dwell there till the winter. Perhaps they 
would have the wedding there; and then 
Miss Purcell had not quite settled that. The 
young people might desire to put off the core- 
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mony till spring. At all events, a grand 
wedding loomed like a rising sun at the end 
of the good'lady’s brilliant vista. And hero 
it was all upset by this girl’s resolution to 
mope herself up in the country with that 
stiff old housekeeper, whom Miss Purcell 
hated. 

The old lady stood still and looked at 
Edith, and twlco she opened her mouth, and 
twice she shut it again. Had the girl been 
like other girls, had the delicate frailty of her 
figure as sho sat there pale and drooping 
been a symbol of a timid and drooping soul, 
Miss Purcell would have stamped her small 
black satin shoe, taken those two sloping 
shoulders in her two bands, given the girl a 
shake, and bade her go and pack her trunk. 
But, drive a Yorko! It was not to be thought 
of. The black-eyed, tyrannical, sharp-voiced, 
intrepid old lady was afraid of this soft-voiced, 
white-faced) drooping girl. So, after under¬ 
going a few minutes of irresolute rage and 
unwilling self-control, she turned abruptly 
away, and, going to the bell-rope, gave it a 
tremendous pull. 

Jane, her maul, answered with an alacrity 
proportioned to the vigor of the summons. 
“ Pack my things, and get ready to go back 
to town this afternoon in the four o’clock 
train,” her mistress commanded, wratlifully. 
“ Tell Batt to have the carriage and horses 
on board the steamer immediately. It starts 
in an hour.” 

Edith waited quietly till the servant had 
gone; then she spoke; 

“ I am sorry to disappoint you, aunt, after 
all your kindness to us,” she said; “but I 
shall feel better to be at homo for a while.” 

“ O, do as you please,” said the old lady, 
with an air of sublime indifference. “I would 
not urge you on any account. I was not 
aware that you were so much attached to 
Yorkevilte.” 

Edith answered nothing. She knew’ how 
useless a war of words W’oulcl be, even if it 
bail been her way to wage one; and she was 
in no mood to contend, or exert herself in 
any way. 

Miss Purcell prepared for her journey with 
great parade, and took a very stiff leave of 
her contumacious relative. 

“ If you ever come up to town, I hope you 
will do mo the honor to cohie and see me,” 
she said, bitterly, as Edith followed her out 
to the portico. 

The girl made no reply; but a soft and 
tremulous hand stole into the old lady’s arm, 


and the voice that spoke was as tremulous 
and as soft, 

“I wish that you would let me go to the 
depot with you, aunt,” sho said. 

Miss Purcell tried not to be moved. 

“Not on any account,” she said. “You 
must not leave the liouso for a month from 
the time of poor Frederick’s death, and then 
your first going out must be to church. I 
spoke to Mr. Aylicr, and lie will know enough 
to go to the pew to speak to you as soon as 
lie comes down out of the pulpit. Good-by.” 

Edith followed her aunt down to the car¬ 
riage, and when sho had got in, leaned 
through the door and rested her forehead on 
the old lady’s knee. 

“I am very grateful to you,” she sobbed, 
“though you may think not. You are all 
the friend I have.” 

It was impossible to resist that. Miss 
Purcell melted into tears as she clasped the 
beautiful head to her bosom. 

“Why, then, do you disappoint mo so?” 
she asked. 

“I don’t like to go to the city,” Edith 
faltered. “ I have an objection to it.” 

“ You do not, then, so much object to 
leaving Yorkeviile?” the old lady asked. 

“No,” was the murmured answer. 

“Then w’ould you like to go to Europe for 
the winter?” asked Miss Purcell. “If I 
can make arrangements, will you start 
immediately?” 

Edith looked up with a faintly brightening 
face. “ Yes.” 

“ Then don’t tell anyone but Martha and 
Mr. Aylier,” commanded Miss Purcell, de¬ 
lighted, as though the poor girl had any one 
else to tell. “I will arrange all. It is almost 
time for the train. Good-by, my dear. Take 
care of yourself. I will write at once.” 

A hearty embrace sealed the reconciliation, 
and the carriage whirled away, leaving the 
girl standing there with a new future opening 
out before her. She could not go to the city 
and have daily knowledge of the wooing of 
Archibald Freeman’s bride; and at the same 
time she shrank from the desolate liouso, in¬ 
habited by troops of ghosts, and holding that 
one terrible temptation before her. For, 
while during her brother’s miserable life sho 
had shrunk with horror from the evil spirit 
of her house, since Ids death all associations 
of terror seemed to foil from it, and daily and 
hourly that crystal flask lured her. She could 
never have hoped to resist long. To stay In 
the lonely house ail winter would be to yield* 
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Any tiling for change and distraction, so long 
as that change was as much from the new 
and delusive glory that for a day had seemed 
to envelop her life, as from the gloomy night¬ 
mare memories of the past. 

Letters were swiftly exchanged, and prep¬ 
arations quickly made. They were to take 
the first steamer in October, and spend the 
winter in France. Miss Purcell’s man of 
business was driven nearly distracted by that 
lady’s multifarious and extravagant com¬ 
mands. She had formerly lived very far 
within her income, and left him every year a 
large sum to make new investments with. 
Now she not only wanted every dollar of her 
Income, but she suddenly became aware of 
the folly of having property and investments 
in every quarter of the globe. 

“ I want my affairs condensed,” she said, as 
if he were alone responsible for the exteqt of 
her business, and had used her very ill. “ X 
don’t care about having stock in Ethiopia, 
and lands in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
What in the world, sir, do you suppose that I 
want to send ships to China for? You know 
what became of the man who tried to spread 
himself over too large a surface? Why, 
nothing became of him. I3c disappeared. 
There wasn’t any mail there. So it will bo 
with my money which you arc investing in 
the rings of Saturn, for aught I know. Draw 
’these operations in, sir; draw them in.” 

Poor Miss Boardman, whose eyes had been 
for a moment dazzled by the prospect of a 
European tour, suddenly found herself cast 
from her pinnacle to the depths of despair. 
It was arranged that she should go down to 
Yorkeville and spend the winter in that 
cheerful locality, in company with Miss 
Martha Barton, with whom, assisted by a 
man-servant, she was to fight the ghosts of 
the great house. 

“ You are going to Paris?” exclaimed Mr. 
Freeman, when Miss Purcell told him the 
news, after having told everybody else. 

“Why not?” she replied, shortly. "I am 
not a fixture ltere. I haven’t been there 
since I was a girl, and I have taken a fancy 
to see the world again. Besides, X have mow 
a charge. Paris is the place for my adopted 
daughter. She is too line a piece of human 
nature to be bandied about here, where 
women do the courting. I am going to take 
her to Paris, and give gentlemen there the 
opportunity to ask for her. She would he 
appreciated there. 

“You think there is no one hero who can 


appreciate her, or who is worthy of her?” 
asked tho gentleman, with an assumption of 
cold indifference. 

“Nosir, there is no one,” was the decisive 
reply. 

Miss Purcell had written Edith that all she 
was to have would be a travelling dress; 
everything else must be bought in Paris; so 
there need he no delay. Edith had only, 
then, to send her silver and a few valuables 
to tho bank, and take leave of her homo. 
She did not care to spend any time in town, 
she wrote. She would come up the day 
before tho steamer should sail. A pleasant 
arrangement had been made for the women 
who were to keep house for her. Mr. Aylier 
and a gentleman and wife, friends of his from 
town, were to live at Yorke House during her 
absence, so that Miss Boardman and Martha 
would liavo both company and protection. 
The companion brightened at this. A whole 
winter in a country house with an unmarried 
minister! She began to look to her hair and 
teeth, and to be more than ever mindful of 
her complexion. After all, she was but 
forty-five, ami who knew—etc. 

Edith wished to go in the sole way in which 
she could wish for anything, a cold, dead way, 
that was only not unwillingness, but which 
utterly lacked tho ardor of desire. Indeed, 
everything to her was .a dreary blank, save 
that a sharp pang came with the thought 
that she was putting away forever the old 
days. They had been days of sorrow; but 
none the less they were dear. We cannot, 
wo would not keep forever the cold form of 
tho dear one who lies dead before us; but 
none the less we weep and cling to it when 
the time comes to put it forever out of sight. 
Perhaps sorrowful memories are, after all, 
dearer than joyful ones. 

Edith went about through tho house, and 
in each room of it, lived over again the life 
she had known there. Here was her 
mother’s, here her father’s, here her brother's 
room, and each one thronged with visionary 
scenes, that rose in succession before her as 
she sat mourning and looking with eyes that 
saw no hope. All of these sacred apartments, 
as well as the great parlors, was to be closed, 
the family using only the western wing of the 
house, which was the warmest for winter, as 
well as least connected with the private 
history of the family. The west wing had 
always been given up to company. There 
was a pleasant suite, study, bedroom and 
dressing-room, facing the south, for Mr. 
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Aylier, Into that Edith lovingly carried 
some of Iier favorite books and pictures, and 
took special pains with its adornment. Over 
it, on the second floor, was a similar suite for 
Mr. and Mrs. Parkhurst. Miss Boardman 
could choose between a small, sunny room 
over the portico, and a larger chamber on the 
northern side of the house. Mal tha always 
had her room down stairs. Then there was 
a southern parlor situated beside Mr. Aylier’s 
apartments, and there were two dining-rooms 
to choose between, a large one, and a small 
one. That woidd bo room enough. The 
great saloon parlor, with the rosewood fin¬ 
ished summer boudoir built and furnished for 
Mademoiselle St. Pierre, the oaken library 
with its buhl tables and cabinets, and the 
whole flat of chambers over them, were shut, 
and as she turned the key in each lock, Edith, 
weeping, kissed the panels of the door which 
might never open to her again, and for the 
sake of the ghosts shut within. 

Turning away after closing the last door, 
she saw a gentleman coming up the walk to 
the portico, a form that made nil the blood 
leap in her veins. What was Belle Chase’s 
lover down in Yorkeville for? and why was 
lie coming to her door? She could not, slio 
would not sec him! 

“Martha,” she said, breathlessly, “there is 
some gentleman coming here. I don’t think 
I care to seo any one but Mr. Aylier, unless 
the business should bo particular.” 

“Perhaps it’s that poor Jordan come to say 
good*by,” thought Martha, as she hastily put 
herself in order to open the door. 

But Miss Yorkc acted rather inconsistently 
for one who had just refused to receive a 
visitor; for she went up stairs and looked to 
see that her hair was smooth, and her collar 
straight. While thus engaged, Martha ap¬ 
peared at the chamber door. 

“It is Mr. Freeman,” she said, “and I 
didn’t refuse him. I thought that you might 
see him. Besides, Mr. Aylier has come, too.” 

“Then I must go down,” said her mistress, 
quietly. 

But first she called all the pride of the 
Yorkcs to her aid. That Mr. Freeman was a 
trifler, she could not and would not believe. 
The fault was all liers. She had mistaken 
the courtesy and gallantry of a man of the 
world, and had allowed her thoughts and 
imagination to invest with meaning atten¬ 
tions which had no meaning save politeness. 
Perhaps she had involuntarily shown In this 
man an interest which had invited his atten¬ 


tions, She blushed a burning scarlet as she 
thought of it, how she had turned to look at 
him, had clung to him, a stranger, had smiled 
gladly at their unexpected meeting. All was 
forgotten but pride as these recollections 
came up to sting her heart. She would 
repair her fault. She would meet him as a 
lady of her position should meet a gentleman 
of Ills, and receive all Ids courtesies a3 
courtesies, and no more. 

“ Shame fall on my treacherous blood if it 
betrays me with a blush!” she thought, as 
she went down over the stairs. 

The door into the sitting-room stood partly 
open, and she paused one moment to look in 
before advancing into sight. Mr. Aylier, tall, 
scholarly, grave, but with a look of sweetness 
in his face which was well borne out by his 
character, stood by one of the southern win¬ 
dows, his face towards the door. He had 
been pointing out some feature of the pros¬ 
pect, and was commenting on it. The other 
was facing the window, with his profile 
towards the girl who looked, his hands 
clasped behind him, and his mouth closed, 
listening. Even in profile the brilliancy of 
his glance was apparent, and it needed that 
the eyes should he averted In order that one 
might have leisure to mark how well-knit the 
frame was, how finely-formed the head, how 
firm and manly the whole pose. 

Edith gave her resolution a brace. “ I am 
glad that Mr. Aylier is hero,” she thought; 
and without more delay went into the room. 

She would not see how at the first sound 
of her step that glowing face turned to watch 
her coming. Her duty, after the fleeting 
glance which took in both, was to give her 
first w'elcome to the minister, and that was 
cordial enough to make any after greeting 
seem ceremonious. 

“ I am glad to see you,” she said, giving Mr. 
Aylier’s hand a lingering clasp, which meant, 
“ stay as long as lie docs,” and was so under¬ 
stood by him. Then she turned her pale but 
faintly-smiling face on her other visitor, and 
gave him also her hand, but with a cliil'erence, 
a slight, cool touch, and uttered some murmur 
of welcome, which was courteous, but no 
more. She would not see that the glow in 
his face clouded slightly ; that lie looked at 
her with keen inquiry; that, as the interview 
progressed, his maimer chilled. Yes, she paid 
him not only the dues of society, but the 
extra courtesy duo him for his former 
politeness to her. 

The Yorkcs, looking down from their 
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frames, might well have been proud of their 
descendant. Pale as a snow-wreath was this 
last flower left on the family tree, and like a 
snow-wreath, gently chilly and softly bright. 
There was the shadow of her great allliction 
plainly to be seen about her, but pity and 
sympathy involuntarily laid their gifts at her 
feet. On that evening when ho had first seen 
her, Mr. Freeman had longed to take that 
gentle, defenceless creature in his arms, and 
ward oil’all harm from her; now, though she 
looked sad and alono, the daring wish scarce 
ventured to live in his remembrance. Could ho 
hope that, even if she should find herself 
defenceless, she would accept his defence? 
The passionate fondness that had filled his 
heart for her shrank and hid itself behind a 
reverential timidity. He might hope to hold 
lightly in his arms such a girl as Belle Chase; 
but tills girl stood far removed from such 
easy winning, and kept her pedestal; not 
haughtily, but with a cool and gentle sweet¬ 
ness more unapproachable than hauteur. It 
was useless for him to linger, hoping for some 
word which should secure to him a hold on 
her memory. It would bo long, apparently, 
before he could be permitted to say to her 
what might not bo said in the presence of 
witnesses, if ever he should be permitted. 
There w&s no way but to take leave ami hope 
to see her again. She dismissed him as sho 
had received him, and Archibald Freeman 
wont away, feeling as though ho had been 
reading a chapter in an old romance of the 
days of chivalry. Here, indeed, was a lady to 
peril life and limb for, to live and to die for. 

Perhaps some doubt had entered her heart, 
as she saw how her maimer had disappointed 
him, if the story of his engagement was true. 
But she would not allow the thought to soften 
her. No man should fancy even that she 
favored him while ho gave the world an 
excuse to connect his name with that of 
another woman. No one should say that she 
had to pull caps to win. Hers entirely and 
undoubtedly ho should be, or hers not at all. 

The next day she went to town, and tlio 
day after they went on board the steamer. 

Quite a party of friends were on the wharf 
to bid them farewell, prominent among them, 
Belle Chase and her mother. That young 


lady had called the evening before, and been 
told that Miss Yorke was too much fatigued 
to see any ono, and, not to be balked in her 
desire to behold tills famous beauty whom 
Archibald Freeman blushed about, she went 
boldly down to see them oft*. 

The sight made her no happier. Mis 3 
Yorko was a pearl of beauty, even in her 
sombre crape, and Mr. Freeman was as un¬ 
mistakably in love as a man can be. Any 
one could see that but Miss Yorke and Miss 
Purcell. The latter might have seen; but 
sho persistently sulked at the gentleman, and 
as it happened that lie seemed to have come 
with the Chases, though he did not, she was 
ill special ill-humor towards him. * 

“Thank goodness she’s goner thought 
Miss Chase, as the steamer moved slowly 
away from tiro wharf; “ and either she 
doesn’t care for him, or sho lias been tattled 
to by Miss Boardmau, and is angry with him. 
That was a good move of mine.” 

But just as she was congratulating herself, 
Edith, sitting by the rail, and apparently 
looking more at the city than at the group 
on the wharf, dropped her eyes on Mr. Free¬ 
man, who stood at the edge of the wharf, 
leaning against a post. The look was steady, 
grave and solemn, but there seemed to leap 
into it a spark of fire, of impassioned pain and 
entreaty. 

What the gentleman’s face said Miss Chase 
could not tell; lmt he leaned forward and 
extended his hand as if he would detain the 
voyagers, Something interposed, and the 
two lost sight of each other; but still he 
stood there gazing after the receding steamer. 

“Are you going our way, Mr. Freeman?” 
asked Mrs. Chase, graciously. 

He started and turned, and they saw that 
though his face was pale his eyes sparkled. 

“I think not, thank yon,” ho said, hastily. 
And with an adieu sufficiently indicative of 
his desire to get rid of them, he resumed his 
watch. 

“It wont do any harm to let him stand and 
stare ns long as he likes,” muttered Mrs. 
Chase to her (laughter, as they drove away. 

“ Men are fools!” was Miss Isabel's amiable 
reply. 
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CHAYTER V. 

HERE was enough to think of that 
winter for any one holding office in the 
States, and Mr. Freeman found himself busy. 
Up early and late, with a thousand impera¬ 
tive duties, and a thousand acts of superero¬ 
gation which lie longed to perform, it would 
seem that there was not much time for 
sentimental regrets. But there are times 
when tile alTcctions will knock at the door of 
the mind, even though they may not bo 
admitted, and there were times with this 
man when iio sighed wearily, and remem¬ 
bered that there nrn loves nearer and dearer 
than the love of one’s country. 

lie heard from the travellers occasionally, 
and always glowing accounts. Miss Purcell's 
man of business got a letter full of commands 
every month, sometimes oftener, and tho 
Episcopal bishop, Doctor Fogarty, was also 
on occasional correspondent of the lady's. 
He. had himself written to Miss Purcell, 
though she had not ashed him to, and had 
received so cool an nnswcr that lie did not 
venture to repeat his experiment, lint his 
letter had had the effect of opening the old 
lady’s eyes In ono regard. “He’s no more 
engaged to Bell Chase than I am,” slio 
thought,gleefully; "and he is in love with 
my Edith. But he has got to cam her. 
After spending iris time on that girl, ho 
shan’t see my beauty drop into Ids mouth 
like a ripe peach. I’ll pay him for displeasing 
me,” 

So tlie old lady seated herself and wrote a 
most artful epistle to tho gentleman. Edith’s 
beauty, her amiability, the honors paid her, 
the admiration she excited,—her letter was 
full of them, “ But,” site wrote, “ my darling 
cannot make up tier mind to accept any of 
these men, though she might make a most 
brilliant match. She is herself so delicate, 
and lias lived so pure and secluded a life, that 
she shrinks from men of the world, who go 
about making love to every pretty face they 
see, and ready to bo captivated by any woman 
bold enough to seek tlieir attentions. I really 
think that tho place for Edith Is a convent. 
If slio were a Catholic, slio would Infallibly 
enter ono, and I must keep a strict eye on 
her theological leanings.” 


“There, I fancy that lie wont enjoy his 
calls on Miss Belle Chase for at least a week 
after reading that,” thought tho old lady, 
glecftilly, as slio sealed this letter, having 
suffered a month to elapse before writing it. 

Mr. Freeman did not make any call on tho 
Chases for some weeks after reading this 
epistle. It struck and clung like a barbed 
arrow. The hinted possibility of Edith’s 
theological dangers gave him but a moment¬ 
ary uneasiness. Iio well knew that Miss 
Furcell would have been wild had she fore¬ 
seen any positive likelihood of her charge 
entering a convent. Neither did he think it 
likely that Editli would form a matrimonial 
alliance in France, at least with a French¬ 
man. For some reason which ho could not 
explain to himself, ho felt that she would 
marry only ono of her own countrymen. But 
that she should be displeased with him for 
allowing his attentions to bo engrossed by 
oilier ladies when lie had at least intimated 
his lovo for her, that seemed likely. His « 
conscience acquitted him of any deliberate 
deceit or double-dealing. As tho world 
viewed sucli tilings, lie had been singularly 
pure; but looking at his conduct in the white 
light of her lofty and stainless nature, ho 
knew that lie was not blameless. 'When 
women had shown a desire to captivate him, 
ho had allowed them to think that they could 
please, and lind amused liiinseif with their 
arts. When they bad assumed that provoc¬ 
ative, conscious air, which seemed to render 
nil dignified or simple conversation Impossible, 
ho had sometimes gratified tlieir evident wish 
by paying tlioso compliments which they 
waited for. Thinking, wilh this letter in his 
hand, ho wa3 ashamed to perceive that ho 
was in a fair way to become what ladies call 
a fascinating man, that is, a man who has 
the art privately to make each lady of his 
acquaintance believo that he finds her 
peculiarly fascinating. 

“ It is tlie fault of women if men are mean,” 
ho said, Impatiently, copying after father 
Adam. 

But for a week lie remained away from 
tho Chases. Drag os time may in Its hours, 
it is astonishing iiow the months fly. Before : 
they knew it was spring. 
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“And now they will come home,” more 
than one thought of our travellers, some with 
joy and longing, others with uneasiness and 
dread. 

But no. Miss Purcell and Edith had taken 
a fancy to see how spring came in England, 
and if nature was as fair then and there as 
the poets made it. They might not return 
till fall, they wrote. 

“Thank goodness 1” said the Chases. 

But one man drew a dee]) breath of disap¬ 
pointment, and turned more wearily to his 
work again, and Martha Barton grew 
indignant. 

“ If I’ve got to keep boarders, I may as well 
make a business of it,” she said. “Why 
shouldn’t I take Mrs. Merton, who is dying 
to board hero this summer?” 

“Do as you like,” Edith wroto in answer 
to this proposal; and Mrs. Merton received 
notice tiiat she could come. 

“ Ma, who knows but we could go to the 
Yorko House this summer?” cries Miss Bell, 
when she heard tills. “It would be killing 
two or three birds with one stone. In the 
first place, it would he simply delightful in 
itself; in the second place, we could know all 
about them; in the third place, we could get 
, acquainted with the Jepsons. Mrs. Merton 
is one of their pets, and of course we would 
bo included in tlio invitations. Or you and 
the girls could go elsewhere, and I could go 
there.” 

“Miss Purcell would see the house burnt 
before she would have you there,” the 
mother said. 

“ We need not ask her,” the daughter said, 
eagerly. “ I could go down and tease tlio 
housekeeper, and get in before she could hear 
from England. Then, once there, they could 
not in decency send me off without sending 
tlio others too.” 

“ I could not have the face,” Mrs. Chase 
said, hesitatingly. 

“I have face for anything,” said Miss 
Isabel, with perfect truth. “ I will go down 
there right away.” 

The young lady was as good as her word. 
She went down to Yorkvillo and took Miss 
Barton by storm. Slie praised, and flattered, 
and begged; sho represented that her dear 
friend Mrs. Merton was dying to have her 
come, and that sho herself had fallen so 
violently in love with Miss Yorko from seeing 
her once, that only to spend a fow weeks in 
tlio house that was hors would bo happiness 
enough. 


She flattered so dexterously, that, before she 
knew what she was about, Martha Barton 
said that she would bo pleased to take her if 
she could, and would write, asking Miss 
Edith’s permission, 

“Sho will never consent!” exclaimed Miss 
Boardinan, when she learned tlio meaning of 
tills visit. “ If sho would, Miss Purcell would 
not let her. Mrs. Merton is not an intimate 
friend of tlio Chases, though she is an old 
acquaintance, and I doubt if she lias the least 
desire for Miss Chase’s company here.” 

Tills altered the face of affairs. The house¬ 
keeper made up her mind to let the matter 
drop, and say nothing to her mistress about 
it. “ I can say, if she writes, that 1 havo not 
hoard from Miss Yorke,” Martha said, con¬ 
templating a little finesse. 

She did not know Miss Isabel Chase. In 
less than a fortnight cable a beautiful little 
note from that young lady. She was quito 
unwell, and tlio physician recommended 
country air without delay. She know that 
Miss Barton could not have heard from Miss 
Yorko so soon, but, under tlio circumstances, 
sho had taken the liberty to pack her trunk 
to come down there a few weeks. If Miss 
Yorke should write that site could not havo 
her there, why, she could go away. Alisa 
Barton might expect her the next morning. 

Miss Barton could scarcely believe her own 
eyes when she read this audacious announce¬ 
ment. “Just as if we kept a hotel!” sho 
gasped. 

“Just like her!” was Miss Boardinan’s 
comment. 

“But I wont have herl” said the other, in 
a determined tone. 

“She will stay,” said Miss Boardinan. 

And stay she did. First Miss Chase sank 
exhausted in reaching tlio house. It would 
bo inhuman to say anything against her rest 
ing herself. Then, as soon a3 she was ablo 
to speak, the young lady was so grateful to 
the housekeeper for letting her come that 
poor Martha was confounded, and wondered 
if she had not, In some way, without being 
conscious of it, invited tills guest. Miss 
Chase, moreover, never mentioned money, 
but spoke entirely of tlio favor of being per¬ 
mitted to come. Sho next explained that 
mamma was looking out a place among tho 
mountains, and if Miss Yorko should con¬ 
clude not to let her stay there, sho could join 
mamma and the girls. 

The upshot of the matter was that Martha 
did not see how sho could turn tho young 
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lady out, since, after nil, she only wanted to 
stay a few weeks, 

“X don’t believe I need write to Miss 
Yorkc” she said toMissBoardman. “Miss 
Chase wiU ho gone before an answer 
comes.” 

“She will stay hero till she is turned out,” 
said the companion, vehemently, “You 
may do as you like about writing; but I shall 
write to Miss Purcell this very day.” 

" The liouso doesn’t belong to Miss 
Purcell,” said Miss Par ton, stithy. 

Miss Boavdman humbled herself immedi¬ 
ately. In her excitement site had gone too 
far. The thought of that handsome, fasci¬ 
nating woman in the same house with Mr. 
Aylier made her heart sick* Already she 
found it hard enough to win any attention 
beyond mere civility from the minister; what 
could she hope for if Isabel Chase should be 
forever in the way, with her beauty and her 
boldness, that looked so like innocence? The 
poor spinster’s soul was up in arms. In spite 
of her first gloomy anticipations, she had 
spent a peaceful and happy winter, and was 
in no sort of hurry for Miss Purcell to return 
with lief sharp tongue and impatient ways. 
Now to have it all broken up, and by the 
person whom most she disliked, was too 
hard, Ibn afraid the poor woman went to 
sleep that night with red eyes, though Miss 
Chase had shown no signs of haste in com¬ 
mencing her depredations on the hearts of 
the men in the house, having kept her room, 
and had a cup of tea sent up to her. 

The next day a tetter went up to town 
from the young lady. “ Vcnf, w’dl, rici/” she 
wrote, in a triumphant scrawl* “Now send 
Mr. Freeman down here as soon as you can. 
IJoardman is in agonies, and makes herself 
cross-eyed watching mo and the minister at 
the same time. I have commenced battering 
her with kindness, but, unfortunately, I have 
fired so many little arrows at her in times 
past, that she is suspicious. However, 1 shall 
succeed. I have complimented her improved 
looks, and said that country air must be 
beneficial, end that I hoped I might grow as 
much younger as sho has. I also hinted a 
little jest about tho minister, and then boldly 
assured her that she need fear no interfer¬ 
ence on my part. If sho withdraws her 
hostility,X will let him alone for a lime; but 
if sho makes herself disagreeable, then I will 
harrow her soul by making eyes at him and 
asking him to teach mo theology. .Send down 
my white dresses as soon as tlioy are done 


up, and don’t put anything else in tho trunk. 
Above all, send Mr. Freeman down here.” 

At first Mv. Freeman resolved that ho 
would not be sent down to Yorkevllle, though 
the temptation was great. He had heard for 
a long time no particulars of the doings and 
plans of the travellers, and had no means of 
learning directly, save by going to Yorkcviile; 
but he did not like the look of following Miss 
Isabel. 

“If you should happen to bo going that 
way, I would Vtke to send a little package to 
Belle;” that was the way Mrs. Chase sent 
hiun “ She left a pink coral set to be mended, 
and I don’t quite like to trust it to tho 
express.” 

Mr. Freeman resisted some time; then 
there came a languid, melting July; every¬ 
body was out of town who could get out; tho 
Ghasea were just off for the mountaius, and 
he really needed a little trip to freshen him 
up. So he put the pink coral set in his 
pocket, and took the curs down to Yorkevillc, 
arriving there at evening. The next morn¬ 
ing he went tip to tho great house on the 
hill. 

Martha received him in a very peculiar 
manner, a doubtful medium that boxertd 
between cordiality and coldness, seeming 
glad one minute, and angry the next. “ Miss 
Chase was walking down the lawn towards 
the river,” she said. “ Would lie go down to 
meet her? or should site send a message?” 

“Neither,” the gentleman said, glad of this 
opportunity. He had brought Miss Chase a 
little package from her mother, and would 
wait a few minutes to see if she did not 
come in. 

The truth was that Miss Isabel, having 
received notice from home, and being morally 
certain that Mr. Freeman would call on her 
that morning, had donned one of her pret¬ 
tiest white dresses and gone out, in order to 
bo found like a nymph among the trees’. She 
knew that she would make a beautiful picture 
out there in tho green, and she had no doubt 
that lie would seek her. 

Meantime her treacherous swain was 
closely questioning Martha about her young 
mistress, and trying to elicit some information 
from her confused and unwilling replies. Sho 
thought that Miss Yorko would come homo 
before the fall, she said. She believed abo 
was well. Further than that, he could find 
out nothing; and since Miss Chase persisted 
in being a nymph, and being found among 
the trees or nowhere, the gentleman pres* 
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ently took leave in some Ill-nature, leaving 
tlio pink corals in Martha's hands. 

"How ho tiocs Jove her!” thought tlio 
housekeeper, looking smilingly after him. 
“Ho cares nothing for Miss Chase. And 
wont she be In a pet when she comes back 
and finds that he wouldn’t take pains to find 
her after she had taken such pains to go out 
to get found 1” 

In a few minutes Miss Chase came in in 
something nearer a rage than a pet, having 
seen Mr. Freeman's departure. 

“Why didn’t you tell him wlicro I was?” 
she demanded, rudely, snatching the package 
the housekeeper offered her. 

“ I did tell him, but he didn’t care about 
going out, and ho wouldn't let me send,” 
Martha replied, giving as good as she got. 

“He must have been in great haste 1” the 
young lady said, angrily. "Where was he 
going?” 

“He was going to Mrs. Jcpson’s,” the 
housekeeper replied, looking at the angry 
and arrogant beauty with a cold and steady 
gaze. “ He was in no great haste that I know 
of. He was hero fifteen minutes or more.” 

“So long!” cried Miss Chase, flushing a 
little. "You might have sent for me. What 
in the world was lie talking about?” 

"O, he was asking about Miss Yorke,” said 
the housekeeper, carelessly, turning to go 
about her business. 

Isabel Chase looked with flashing eyes after 
the woman till she was out of sight. “ So she 
is in the business!” she muttered. “She 
thinks I care, and she is setting that pafe-faco 
against me. O, I would like to burn the 
liouso down about her ears!” 

She drew her crisp, rustling dress of snowy 
lawn about her, and stepping from a long 
window into the garden, walked to and fro 
there in sight of the hotel, laying her plans. 
He was of the Jepsons’ party, then, with 
which she had little to do. They were, or 
affected to he, intellectual, and slio was 
fashionable. In their circle, a mere country 
schoolmistress, who could say the Greek 
alphabet and construe a verse of Latin would 
bo of more consequence than the richest 
merely rich lady, or tlio most fashionable 
morcly fashiouablo lady in the land. Miss 
Chase had been politely treated by them, but 
no more, and for lior more intimate asso¬ 
ciates had been forced to depend on Margrave 
Avenue. 

Her promenado having become tedious, 
Bhe went into tlio house and up stairs. Miss 


Boardman had gone in town to open and air 
Miss Purcell’s house, as she did once a 
mouth, so there was no one to torment. 
Mrs. Merton was off on some expedition in 
search of ferns and mosses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parkluirst were simply a stupid old couple, 
and Mr, Aylier was in his study. She would 
go down and show her pretty dress to liini, 
since there was no one else to see It. Ho 
had not come to breakfast with them, and 
she could inquire after his health. 

As she paused a moment before tapping at 
his door, she heard voices inside, or rather 
she heard Mr. Aylier talking to some one, 
and in return heard a soft murmur that 
might b'o a woman’s voice. Who in tho 
world was there? It could bo no one but 
that stupid Jim. Parklmrst, who was always 
asking something about her soul. Hah! 

Miss Chase was about turning away with¬ 
out knocking, when the door of the study 
was hastily opened, and Mr. Aylier appeared 
within it, but Mr. Aylier as she had never 
seen him before. His face was flushed and 
smiling, ins eyes bright, his whole manner 
full of joyful excitement. 

He started on seeing her, and almost shut 
the door hi her face, then inunetliatcly 
opened it again and apologized, but did not 
invite her in. 

.“Did you knock? Did yon wish to see 
me?” ho asked, confusedly. 

“ I was about to knock when I heard you 
speak, and concluded that you were engaged,” 
she said, coldly, highly displeased at his in¬ 
hospitable appearance. For not only lie did 
not invito her in, but ho stood with the door 
in bis band, ns though to prevent her 
entrance. 

lie looked at her smilingly, slio thought, 
admiringly, ns she went away, but did not 
offer to detain her. 

“I wont speak to him for a week,” slio 
resolver!,' “arid he she)) see that it Is quito 
different with mo silent at tho table. There 
wouldn’t be a word worth hearing if I didn’t 
talk. Mrs. Merton talks only of ologics and 
Mm. Jepson.” 

Miss Chase banged tho door of tho sitting- 
room as slio went into it, going in, indeed, for 
that purpose, and after looking through one 
of the windows a minute, pushed a book oft 
the table and left it lying on the floor, then 
went out and banged tho door again. It was 
somo relief. 

Lot not tlio reader he too linrd upon her. 
A handsome woman without an admirer is 
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like a queen without a kingdom, like a fish 
out of water, like any uncomfortable and 
misplaced object, and site cannot he expected 
to display a sublime philosophy under the 
deprivation any more than other people do 
under their afflictions. Everything had gone 
wrong with her that day, from the moment 
when she was awakened by the tantalizing 
and insulting song of a mosquito, that had 
left a red blotch on the side of her white 
chin where he had taken an early breakfast, 
to the shutting of Mr. AyUcr's door in her 
face. 

She went up stairs again, not that slio 
wished to go there, but because she wanted 
to move. “If they didn’t shut their old 
house up so, one might have a little amuse¬ 
ment,” she muttered. And even as sho 
spoke, glancing towards the forbidden doors 
at the right, as she went up stairs, she saw 
one standing half open. 

“ I suppose Martha is airing their worm- 
eaten tapestries,” she muttered, triumphantly. 
“ I have a great mind to go in.” 

She did not go in, however, but, her own 
room being opposite, she set her door open, 
and waited to see who was about. There 
seemed to he uo one. She heard, uq one. 
Martha’s voice came to her from tho back 
garden, and neither of tiie two servants who 
assisted the housekeeper had any business 
up here. 

“ Why should I ho afraid f ” siie exclaimed, 
recklessly. “I suppose they have no dead 
men’s hones hidden there. I can look in, 
at leash I don’t suppose there is auy 
impropriety.” 

But thougli sire did not suppose there was 
any impropriety in her getting a peep into 
tho closed rooms, Miss Chase took care to get 
it as privately as possible. Sho left her own 
door open to have a place of speedy retreat, 
and crossed tho hall on tiptoe, glancing in all 
directions. The upper corridors were de¬ 
serted; there was uo sign of any one in tho 
lower hall, or on the stairs, or in tho room 
she was approaching. ' She reached the 
threshold, caught a glimpse of open windows, 
from whicli draperies of purplo silk wero 
drawn hack to admit all the light and air, of 
superb carved bedstead and bureau, and a 
velvet carpet that was a bed of violets; but 
as she bent forward to get a better view of 
tho room, the door came to with a hang in 
her face, which for a moment blinded her. 
She reeled hack, and quickly regained her 
chamber. 


"What shall I do if I am marked?” she 
thought, in a fever of distress and anger, 
bathing her face with rose-water, and looking 
closely for auy sign of a bruise. Fortunately 
there was none except at the edge of tho 
forehead, where the hair would cover it. “ It 
never rains but it pours,” she said. “I’m 
glad no one found me there, though. Of 
course it was the draught shut the door. I 
wouldn’t have them think that I have any 
curiosity to see their wonderful, mysterious 
rooms after old Martha's mulishness.” 

Miss Chase had, early in her visit, expressed 
to the housekeeper her desire to see tho whole 
house, and had been told that Miss Yorko 
locked the rooms when sho wont away, a 
sufficiently plain refusal, since it was well 
known that Martha aired them every month. 

Miss Chase was slightly superstitious, as all 
persons are likely Vo bo when they are anx¬ 
iously awaiting events in which they liavo 
much at stake. Since the day seemed de¬ 
termined to bo unlucky, sho thought it better 
to he on the safe side, and avoid great troubles 
by shutting herself up in her room. “ I will 
be sick,” she thought, as sho locked her door, 
closed tho blinds, and seated herself to sulk 
and wonder where Mr. Freeman was, and if 
lie meant to content himself with the call ho 
had made. 

“lie is mean and ungrateful, after all tho 
politeness lie has received at our house!” sho 
thought, resentfully. 

By a singular coincidence, Mr. Freeman 
was at that moment entertaining precisely 
the same thought. He hail always heew 
cordially received by the Chases, ami had 
spent many pleasant hours in their society, 
and it certainly would have looked bolter if 
lie had taken pains to see the young lady 
that morning. “1 will go up this evening,” 
lie thought, to quiet his conscience. Then, 
as his disposition was a generous one, and ho 
was ashamed of being a little cowardly, as ha 
had to own ho had been, ho straightened 
himself and made a declaration of indepen¬ 
dence. “ IVliy should I care if people cliooso 
to call mo a lover of hem, so long ns I know 
and sho knows that I am not. It isn’t her 
fault, and I need not treat her coldly on 
account of the babbling of mischief-makers. 
I will certainly go to see her this evening, 
and not bo afraid to act as a friend.” 

“You can’t do hotter than to remain in 
Y’orkcvillo a few weeks,” Mrs. Jepson said 
to him. This littlo asido of his had been 
whilo she was talking to somebody else. 
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“Mrs, Brainard takes a few boarders, and it 
is a charming place; everything orderly, a 
good table and gay company. It will bo so 
much more homelike than Margrave House. 
Wo have some very pleasant projects for this 
month. Will you stay?” 

“I am willing to be persuaded,” the gen¬ 
tleman answered, smilingly. “ There aro 
obstacles; but I will give you leavo to 
demolish them if you can. In the first place, 
has Mrs. Brainard a vacancy?” 

“ She has two,” the lady said. “ Sho ha3 
been keeping them for friends of mine, and 
they could not come. I will send right down 
to engago your room.” 

“The state of the country—” lie began; 
but she interrupted, laughingly: 

“The country can exist four weeks with¬ 
out you, Mr. Freeman. Besides, you can 
make speeches here, and you can excite our 
enthusiasm, and keep tis making lint and 
bandages, and discourage extravagance in 
dress, by paying the greatest attention to 
those ladies who wear chintz and eschew 
rutiles, and you can at least ti'y to get our 
home guard up to the pitch of going off 
where their services aro needed. Besides, 
there’s a telegraph line between you and tiro 
city, and six trains a day, if you should ho 
wanted there. Only two hours’ ride, if any 
call should come. Almost anything can wait 
two hours.” 

When a man is willing to ho persuaded, 
ami a woman is desirous to persuade him, 
there can be little doubt as to the result. 
Mr. Freeman concluded to remain in Yorke- 
villc a few weeks, and rest from cares of state. 
Then, having received congratulations on Ids 
resolution, and made in ten minutes at least 
a score of engagements, lie started to call 
on Miss Chase. 

Perhaps the charming cordiality of tho 
Jopsons had made him feci more gently 
disposed towards tho whole human species; 
or it may be that the wide, white, summer 
moonlight and the dewy, fragrant air soft¬ 
ened bis heart; for whatever reason, be felt 
very kind and pitiful towards Mis3 Isabel 
Chaso as lie went up the avenue towards tlio 
great house to seo her. Possibly bo pitied 
her a little because lie fancied that, while sho 
might take bis visit as a proof of regard, lie 
really cared little to seo her, and would not 
have come but that lie must. 

lie paused at tlie lower gate, and, leauing 
on it, looked up to tlio liouso. Whatever 
signs of decay the day might show there, tlio 


moonlight covered with a mantle of beauty. 
Tlio emerald slope of tho lawn was a silver 
wash of dorr, and glimmered as though a palo, 
soft fire crept over the grass. The trees stood 
in their carpets of shadow, and bushed them¬ 
selves as if conscious of tlio sleeping birds 
within their rich, dusky bosoms. The trailing 
vines that hung from trellis to trellis swung 
slumbroiisly, as though rocking sotno gontlo 
breather in tlielr verdant hammocks. It was 
an enchanted domain; but where was tho 
queen who should liaro been there to Hit 
down silently through the shade and tho 
sheen, and look up into liis face with her 
violet, wistful eyes, and put in his her slender, 
chilly hand, witli a look and touch which 
should reward him for tlio pain of many a 
vain longing? Had he done well in being 
so easily daunted P Might he not better have 
laid his heart at her feet in the first, not 
hoping to see her take it up then, but leaving 
it there that she might never forget it, that, 
in the cud, since sho could not step savo on 
that, she should lift it and make it her own ? 
Why had ho allowed her to go thinking it 
possible that tie could ever love any other? 
It were a manlier way, sorely, not to wait till 
ho should be accepted before he ottered. 

“She was only rebuking my pride and 
presumption,” ho thought. “It was not a 
real coldness, hut self-control. When her 
heart spoke, it was quite otherwise. I will 
remember only what was involuntary. That 
last mute farewell after tho coldly spoken 
word. Cart I forget it ?” 

lie started from liis reverie, remembering 
where lie was, and why he was there, as ho 
saw a woman gliding swiftly beneath tho 
trees not far away. At first he thought that 
sho was coming towards him; but she 
changed her intention and returned towards 
tlio house, not by tlie garden avenue, bat 
taking a path that led among shrubberies to 
the river wing. 

“It must ho Isabel,” he thought; “and sho 
is all alone.” 

lie went slowly up tlie walk, glancing about 
to sco if Miss Chaso would appear to him 
there, By some inconsistency of tho human 
heart which we cannot explain, and which 
often impels ns to do in one hour what tho 
hour before wo wore sure wo never should 
ho willing to do, Mr. Freeman hoped that ho 
might find her, and would far rather havo 
taken a moonlight stroll with her alone than 
niako tho ceremonious call lie came to make. 

As ho drew near the house, lie heard a 
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low-voiced, fitful singing, tlmt seemed to 
come from a little veranda on the river side, 
lie knew Belle Cliaso’s voice, and her pretty 
way of humming in that fitful way, and 
occasionally letting out a line of a song. Now 
as he drew nearer, lured and led by the thread 
of melody which had flung its frail lasso to 
entangle his steps, he caught the words: 

“ Where the bee sucks, there lurk I, 

In tlio cowslip’s bell I lie,” 

an elfish little melody, breaking out audibly 
thus, then fading to a 1mm; and with the 
hum ho heard a light footfall as the singer 
paced llio veranda. 

lie smiled involuntarily. Ilad the song 
been a sentimental one, he might have 
shrunk a little; but she seemed in a merry 
mood, which he need not fear. 

“Is it Ariel, Puck,or Titania?” he asked, 
meeting her at the end of the veranda, parting 
tile vines to look. 

Site started as though surprised, then 
laughed lightly and came towards him, 
stepping out of tiio shadow into the moon¬ 
light, that seemed to sparkle when it touched 
her. If she had been the person ho saw on 
tlie lawn, she must have dropped her dun- 
colored mantle, for she was dressed in white 
now. 

“ I am glad you are come, for I was getting 
bewitched,” she said, just touching his hand 
with her slight, firm finger-tips. “ The moon¬ 
light and tlie place go to liiy brain. Did you 
know tliat every nook and cranny of theso 
grounds and of the house is haunted ? Tlie 
ghosts of all those old opium-eating Yorkcs 
still cling here. You can see them sometimes 
in tlie shape of mists, or smokes. The house 
is steeped through with their fancies. No¬ 
body is tlie same after staying here awhile. 
I feel an unaccountable longing for liashccsli.” 

“I think you must have imbibed italready,’ 1 
lie said, when her swift, airy speech ceasing 
gave him a chance to speak. “ You look 
bewitched. Confess now that you arc under 
tlie influence of tlie drug.” 

She only laughed and moved a little hack, 
seeming to float, so light and graceful was 
her motion. He followed her, wondering at 
and captivated by her strange mood, yet half 
vexed with it. He liad never seen lier so 
spirltuclle, or witli such a luring chilliness 
about her. Usually it had been Ills role to 
withdraw and hers to follow. 

She drew back towards the upper end of 
tlie veranda, where a short space was fenced 


off by vines that bad caught along across the 
roof from the last pillar but one, and grown 
and woven so that, to reacli that further nook 
of tlie veranda, one must step off the plat¬ 
form, or tear the green curtain of leaf and 
tendril. 

“ You can go into the bouse if you want 
to,” she said, stopping at this barrier; “but 
you will see no one. Mr. Aylier is in somo 
sort of maze or other, cogitating upon a 
sermon, I suppose. When he 1s preparing a 
sermon, ho is demented. He walks Ills room, 
laughs and talks to invisible personages, bangs 
doors in people’s faces, and forgets to como to 
dinner. At sucli times lie drinks green tea 
in Johnsonian quantities. Uc is in that state 
now; hut you can beard him in his den, if 
you like. I haven’t approached him sines 
tills morning, when he broke my nose by 
pushing bis door against it, then stood look¬ 
ing smilingly after me, without offering tho 
slightest apology. Mr. and Mrs. Tarkliurst 
are In their own room, she writing, lie read¬ 
ing Old Mortality for tho nine-hundred-and- 
liincty-ninth time. I dare say that you would 
find them half asleep, and they would wish 
that you had let them remain so; but you 
can try. Mrs. Merton is coloring her hair 
and eyebrows for to-morrow, and, though 
tlicro should be an earthquake, she would 
not como forth. There is left hut Martha, 
who, like her namesake, is careful and 
troubled about many tilings. But I have no 
doubt that she would gladly put aside her 
pots and pans to have a chat with you.” 

Mr. Freeman reddened visibly in the moon¬ 
light at tld3 hit at Ills morning conversation 
with tlie housekeeper. 

“Lot us go and find her,” tho lady said, 
stepping off tlie veranda. 

“ Stay I” lie exclaimed, vexed, yet amused. 
“ I want to see no oue but you. Sit here and 
talk to me, or let me look at you in silence.” 

Even while ho spoke, the gentleman hated 
himself for the lover-like tone he assumed; 
hut his self-hatred was not deep enough for a 
sincere contrition. She was beautiful and 
piquant; lie was lonely, and longing for 
another woman whom lie could not have 
now, nor for many a weary month, and he 
wanted tlie solaco of her presence. One 
suffering greatly from thirst will drink even 
impure water; and this man, his longing for 
the ono deep love of his heart denied, was 
fain to amuse himself with a flirtation. The 
only excuse I have for him is that it is his first 
transgression. 
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Aii oaken bench stood against the house- 
wall at this end of the veranda, and on that 
lie seated his companion, taking his own 
place on the veranda step in front of her, and 
looking up into her face with admiring eyes. 
Had she shown confusion or any conscious¬ 
ness, he would have chilled; but she seemed 
so entirely aware that it was only a pretenco 
pour passer le temps, that he was quite thrown 
off his guard. He was piqued by her unusual 
insensibility, and lost sight of his prudence 
in the desire to see those cold, bright eyes 
droop once, and that pale cheek suffuse. 

Hut the more he talked sentiment, tho 
more lightly she tossed aside tho trembling 
point of the soft-feathered arrow, and tho 
more deliciously provocative she became. 

“ You arc only a marble semblance of Bello 
Chase !” he exclaimed, at length, out of alt 
patience.' “She is not here. Xshould have 
suspected you from tho song I found you 
singing. Isabel Chase could never havo 
laughed on such a night as this, which is 
meant rather for tears, or for silence. How 
can a woman who has a heart laugh in this 
solemn glory of moonlight?” 

“Perhaps I have no heart! Perhaps I 
have not!” she said, in a low, breathless tone 
that was full of pain ami passion, ail tho 
lightness dropped, as when a rose lets fall all 
its petals, and you sec the thorn alone. 

The change was so sudden and total that 
he was taken by surprise. 

“Isabel!” he exclaimed, leaning slightly 
towards her. 

She hid her face in her hands, and seemed 
to be trembling with sobs. 

“Dear Isabel, forgis'e me!” he said, ten¬ 
derly, his heart smiting him for his cruelty. 
For what had she done? And what right 
had ho to expect that she would he ready to 
play at sentiment because he chose to do so? 
“I was but jesting, you know. I would not 
wound you for the world.” 

As he bent nearer to take her hand, what 
drew his eyes to the vine*curtain at their 
right? There had been no sound, yet ho 
looked there as if he had been spoken to; 
and as he looked, the tender words lie would 
havo uttored died upon his lips, and his heart 
leaped violently, then seemed to stop. 

There for one instant, looking through a 
riff in the vine-drapery, with reproachful, 
piercing eyes fixed on him, with face whito 
and cold, looking as that of a ghost, was 
Edith Yorke, or her apparition! It looked 
one instant, then seemed to melt away. 


“What is the matter?” asked Isabel Chase, 
a3 he started up with an exclamation anil 
stepped from the veranda. 

“ Was there any one bore? Did you hear 
or sec any one?” he asked, hurriedly. 

“I don’t think that there is any person 
here but ourselves,” sho said, rather sharply, 
angry at such an interruption at such a 
moment, and half suspecting him of having 
feigned it. 

“There was surely some one at the other 
side of the vines,” lie persisted, going to look. 
But there was no sign of any one there. 

“One of the ghosts, probably,” the young 
lady said, shrugging her shoulders. “How 
chilly it is for July! I must go in. Did you 
feel a cold breath? That is part of the 
programme, you know.” 

She flung her gathered draperies behind 
her, and swept angrily up the veranda, step¬ 
ping out into the path that led to the portico. 
Two women were going down the walk 
towards the gate. 

“Martha and Jane,” Miss Chase thought, 
sweeping on towards the door without 
noticing the gentleman beside her. 

“ I will bid you good-night now,” lie said, 
ns they readied the steps. 

“You are going?” In spite of herself her 
disappointment showed in her voice. She 
had expected him to go in and insist on a 
reconciliation. 

“ Yes, good-night,” he said, absently. And 
waiting for no more, he hurried away and left 
her puzzled whether to be delighted or 
miserable. Ills face was pale, she saw; but 
why? Was it with pain at her rebuff? or 
was he ashamed of having been overheard 
calling her dear Isabel ? 

“ Could lie really have scon or heard any 
one out there?” she wondered, looking after 
him as he hurried down tho walk. “I’ll see 
if there was any ono eavesdropping.” 

She descended tho stops again, and walked 
swiftly back to the veranda, searching eager¬ 
ly. If she had seen track of any one, it would 
have fared hard with the intruder as far as 
talk went; for Miss Isabel had a tongue of 
her own, and her anger and disappointment 
were just now very bitter. But thero was no 
sign of a Btep having been there that night, 
save hern and Mr. Freeman’s. 

“It was a pretence of his,” she muttered. 

He went further than ho meant, and had 
no escape but a ruse. O, I could hate him!” 

Meantime, Mr. Freeman having reached 
the gate, forgot his hasto. Some powerful 
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attraction licit! him to the place. He turned, 
and once more that night stood looking up 
to Yorke House; but not now with a lover's 
tender longing. Every nerve in Ids body was 
quivering with excitement, that grew while 
lie thought on the cause of it. That face, 
what meant it? It could not have been the 
offspring of his imagination, for at the mo¬ 
ment he had not been thinking of Edith; 
neither could he have mistaken any other 
face for hors; for on that opening in the vines 
where he had seen her, the moon shone fully. 
He remembered now that he had noted even 
the soft shade of her eyelashes, and that her 
blue eyes looked purple-black in the night. 
Pew times as he had seen her, he had got by 
heart that pure, sweet face, and he could 
never have mistaken another for it. 

A feeling of awe and fear began to steal 
over him. He was not superstitious, nor 
given to believe in strange tilings; but ho 
was too well-informed not to know that there 
are mysteries which all human wisdom is 
powerless to unravel. Ho had heard of per¬ 
sons, who, at the hour of their death have 


been seen at their homes far away, or at 
places frequented by their thoughts. Had 
anything happened to Edith? and was it 
indeed her spirit that he saw? 

He gave an impatient shrug, aud cast the 
fancy aside. Though the night was one that 
seemed to be made for wonders, and though 
tho air seemed full of strange and subtile 
influences, he had too healthy a mind to ho 
long enslaved by his imagination. 

“If it was not an optical illusion, it was 
Edith,” he said to himself; and with that 
possible and healthy thought, his heart gave 
a warm hound. If she was near him, what 
cared he for any coldness she might show? 
In tiiat instant lie loved her so that it seemed 
his love must win her without love of hers. 
It was enough for both. 

He started at sound of a step behind him, 
and hastily withdrew to the shadow of a tree. 

As lie stood there, Martha came alone lip 
the avenue, walked hastily past him, seeing, 
but apparently notknowiug him, and hurried 
up tho path to tho house, “Who'was with 
Martha when she went out?” he thought. 
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